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HENRY CUYLER HICKOK. 
1854-1857 ; 1857-1860. 


N the fulness of time Henry C. Hickok 
passed to his rest, the last of the 
school men of his era, and one of the 

most far-seeing and most brilliant of all 
the devoted men who have had to do 
with the framing of our school system. 
Not many public men have such a record 
of opportunities improved. But he had 
long outlived his generation. Almost no 
one in Philadelphia, as he lay in his cof- 
fin, awaiting burial, knew that this dead 
man in their midst had done more for 
Pennsylvania than any living man in all 
that city of a million souls. He died on 
Friday, December 16, 1898, in the 81st 
year of his age. 

Mr. Hickok was born in Cayuga 
County, New York, April 26, 1818. His 
father and mother were both teachers. 
They came to Union County in 1822, 
where they opened a private school, and 
afterwards removed to Lewistown where, 
for eight years, they were in charge of 
the Lewistown Academy. Henry re- 
ceived the greater part of his education 
from his parents. His father, John H. 
Hickok, was also an instructor of classes 
in vocal music, whose name we remember 
well upon the title-page of a collection of 
songs which he compiled some seventy 
years ago or more. He was killed in a 
railroad accident when in the prime of 








life, and the boy was suddenly left to 
care for himself. 

With good head and heart, good health, 
and a resolute will, he made his way to 
such purpose that he was admitted to the 
bar in early manhood. He studied law 
under Judge Thompson, of Chambers- 
burg, was admitted at Harrisburg in 1840, 
and began the practice of his profession. 
Governor Porter appointed him clerk of 
the court concerned in settling matters 
connected with the estate of Robert Mor- 
ris, and subsequently he was deputy 
attorney-general for Perry county, a com- 
missioner of bankruptcy, and editor of 
the Lewisburg Chronicle. Before becom- 
ing Deputy Superintendent of Common 
Schools he had served as school director 
and had written numerous articles on 
school affairs for his newspaper. He 
took a very active interest in politics and 
was widely known on the political plat- 
form as one of the best stump speakers of 
his time. It was in this fiery school that 
he acquired that easy control of himself, 
his subject, and his audience which char- 
acterized him in so great degree upon the 
educational platform. 

When Governor Pollock was elected in 
1854, his services during the campaign 
were recognized as so valuable that he 
was promised an important place in the 
new administration. Inthe complications 
that arose it became necessary for him to 
take the place of Deputy in charge ot 
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school affairs in the office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth. He was at first 
resolved to decline ‘‘ with thanks ’’—it 
was so much below what he had been led 
to expect in the distribution of State 
favors—and besides he was not much in- 
terested in the school system. But finally, 
to the lasting good of the Commonwealth, 
and another instance of how God brings 
his fitted though unwilling instrnments 
(unwilling, in the sense of lacking ‘desire 
for it or of not being drawn towards 
it) to do the work appointed for them, he 
agreed to make trial of the place, with the 
prospect of something better ahead. So 
Burrowes came to the Common School 
work; so Higbee came to it; each of them, 
as it were, like Hickok, driven into it. 

When he read the new school law, 
passed at the previous session of the 
Legislature, of whose provisions he had 
up to that time been densely ignorant, he 
saw with the keen brain of the trained 
lawyer and publicist, and felt with the 
heart of the patriot and lover of human- 
ity, that here was work worthy of the 
ability of the greatest and the devotion 
of the best. Here, indeed, where he had 
never dreamed of finding it, was the most 
important and influential office in the gift 
of the Governor. He was at once the 
ideal soldier on guard—alert, eager, cap- 
able, and tireless in defence of the ad- 
vanced outpost that had unwittingly been 
entrusted to his care. The strong posi- 
tion won from the enemy must be held at 
all hazards and at any cost. The pay 
was low, the rank was not high, but the 
greatness of the responsibility made 
amends forall that. Bold to attack, with 
unflinching courage in defence, and with 
masterly strategy in both, so he was in 
watch and ward. And all the while, by 
night and by day, like a bond slave he 
toiled, but gladly, for his heart was in it, 
his dream of hope for millions was in it, 
his prayers were in it. 

And the County Superintendency was 
retained, which would, in all probability, 
have been lost under a man less watchful, 
less devoted, or less enthusiastic ; the 
Normal School law was placed on the 
statute-book, for it was he who requested 
Dr. Burrowes to write it just in season to 
secure its passage at that favorable oppor- 
tunity ; through his personal effort Zhe 
school Journal was made the official organ 

¢ the Department ; and the Department 
Public Instruction itself was created 
under the Separation Act written by him 
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—a measure which was encouraged and 
aided by Governor Pollock, but which 
had not at the time the approval or sup- 
port of Secretary Curtin, Dr. Burrowes, 
Dr. Wickersham, or many another lead- 
ing school man, all of whom thought 
that, at that particular juncture, some- 
thing better for the schools might have 
been secured in its stead. 

The history of this influential and 
growing department for the past thirty 
years has shown that Mr. Hickok was 
right, and that here also it was his privi- 
lege to confer a great benefaction upon 
the State. New dignity was at once 
given to the direction of the Common 
Schools, both at the Capitol and in the 
thought of the people. Dr. Burrowes 
succeeded Mr. Hickok; Mr. Coburn fol- 
lowed ; then Dr. Wickersham, for a period 
of thirteen years; Dr. Higbee, for nine 
years; Dr. Waller succeeded him; and 
now Dr. Schaeffer, in his second term of 
office. Is it at all probable that men like 
these in the educational work would have 
held office, or for so long term of years as 
three of them have done, as head of a 
bureau at a low salary, in the office of the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth ? 

In his first report Superintendent Hick- 
ok, knowing the great value of certain 
features of the law of 1854, foremost among 
them the County Superintendency, and 
rightly thinking it gain sufficient to hold 
the advance position already won, an- 
nounced : ‘‘ No changes in the school law 
are proposed.’’ Changes of all sorts were 
proposed in the Legislature. The policy 
of the Department was to prevent changes, 
and, as Dr. Wickersham has well said, 
‘‘Superintendent Hickok, during the 
whole of his term, stood guard for the 
system, and used his best efforts, some- 
times by open opposition and sometimes 
by-quiet management, to prevent it from 
being marred, if not undermined.’’ We 
should like to present in this connection 
much that is of interest, and our old 
friend speaking for himself, but space is 
wanting. 

After leaving Harrisburg Mr. Hickok 
was for many years connected with the 
United States Mint, first as Chief Clerk, 
and afterwards as legal adviser, until fail- 
ing health and loss of vision made it 
necessary to resign. From 1880 until his 
death he was a frequent writer for The 
Pennsylvania School Journal. The last 
time he appeared before the State Teach- 
ers’ Association was at Meadville, in 
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1884, when he read a characteristic paper 
upon ‘‘Our Fifty Years Record of Com- 
mon School Progress,’’ which may be 
found in the August number of Zhe /Jour- 
nal for that year. 
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THOMAS HENRY BURROWES. 
1835-38 : 1860-63. 


EW men in Pennsylvania were more 
widely known, and more universally 
respected for ability and attainments, 

and certainly no man for enthusiastic de- 
votion to the cause of the public schools 
or extraordinary service in their behalf. 
The man who has been only a successful 
business man or politician, however bril- 
liant his talents and important his work, 
may soon be forgotten; but insensibly, and 
to an extent far greater than might be sup- 
posed, has a feeling of personal gratitude 
toward Dr. Burrowes spread and become 
intensified among those hundreds of thous- 
ands in our State to whom the Common 
School has been a boon of priceless value. 
Here at least his fame is assured; and 
nobler fame than that which springs from 
enduring benefaction conferred upon his 
kind let no man toil for. 

Thomas Henry Burrowes was born No- 
vember 16, 1805, in Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. His father was a 
native of the county of Cavan, Ireland, 
of a respectable family long resident there. 
Though educated for the ministry in the 
Episcopal church, he did not enter the 
pulpit, but emigrated to the State of 
Delaware in 1784, and thence to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1787, settling at Strasburg, and 
devoting himself closely to mechanical 
pursuits. His mother was born in the 
county of Monaghan, Ireland. She was 
the mother of thirteen children, of whom 
seven reached maturity; and was as re- 
markable for decision of character as for 
kindness of heart—maternal traits which 
were conspicuous in the character of her 
distinguished son. 

On the death of the elder brother of his 
father, the family went to Ireland in 1810, 
to take possession of certain tamily prop- 
erty. After seven years spent there, they, 
in 1817, removed to Quebec, in Lower 
Canada, remaining there till 1822. They 
returned to Ireland, and having disposed 
of the property in 1825, finally returned 
to this country. During all this time the 
education of the growing youth was not 
neglected. From his ninth to his twelfth 
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year he was chiefly, as a private pupil, 
under the instruction of the Rev. William 
Craven, a kinsman of his mother, and a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
During the five years spent in Quebec, he 
attended the classical and English schools 
there. One of the next three years in 
Ireland was devoted to study under the 
Rey. James Thompson a Presbyterian 
divine, and the greater part of the other 
two was spent as an irregular student in 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

In addition to the ordinary branches of 
a liberal English education, and those 
sciences usually considered part of it, he 
thus acquired a good knowledge of the 
Latin and French languages, a fair ac- 
quaintance with the Greek, and the rudi- 
ments of German. But the wandering 
life he had been made to lead, though it 
prevented that finished regularity of train- 
ing so essential to the acquisition of de- 
grees and of high collegiate standing, 
conferred qualities of perhaps equal value 
—an enlarged view of the world, and 
habits of self-reliance became, in fact, a 
portion of his education. He was often 
heard to say that whatever of self-reliance, 
of directness of purpose, and of power to 
foresee distant results cleared from the 
mists of the present, he might possess, had 
been mainly conferred by the accidents 
and peculiarities of his whole education 
modified, restrained and improved, as it 
was, by a constant moral and religious 
home training. 

Thus prepared for the battle of life, less 
by contact with books and schools than 
with life and scholars, it became neces- 
sary, on returning to Pennsylvania, in 
1825, to select some profession or other 
branch of labor in which toengage. That 
of law was chosen ; and here the same 
chequered, but broadly educatory course 
that marked his preparatory training 
again awaited him. His legal preceptor 
was Amos Ellmaker, Esq., of Lancaster, 
whose office he entered in January 1826. 
This gentleman, himself a liberal scholar 
of the highest standing at the bar, soon 
took a liking to his new student and paid 
even greater attention to his more general 
reading than to his legal studies. Hav- 
ing weak eyes, his students were neces- 
sarily much employed in reading to him, 
and much of this profitable labor devolved 
upon Mr. Burrowes. This led to an en- 
larged acquaintance, not only with the 
more advanced works on law, but on his- 
tory, science, and general literature, and 
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particularly on the political history of the 
country. In return for the labor of read- 
ing to him, Mr. Ellmaker was in the habit 
of explaining every word, allusion or 
passage, which was not supposed to be 
clear to the reader. We have never heard 
Dr. Burrowes refer to Mr. E. save in terms 
of the most grateful regard. Indeed, he 
retained for him to the last an almost 
filial affection. 

After profiting for two years and a half 
by this liberal course of study, he entered 
the Yale College Law School in the sum- 
mer of 1828. He remained here for one 
year, in the prosecution of his law studies, 
and in attendance also upon the lectures 
of Profs. Silliman and Olmstead on nat- 
ural science. In the autumn of 1829 he 
was admitted to the bar, at Lancaster, 
where he soon after commenced the prac- 
tice of law. 

Before he had acquired very much prac- 
tice or standing at the bar, he became- 
somewhat prominent in politics, and was 
elected to the Legislature in 1831 and 
1832. Here he was mainly noted for 
regular attendance and attention to the 
business of the House, and an unswerving 
adherence to the principles and measures 
he approved. A series of humorous arti- 
cles from his pen, during the session, at- 
tracted attention and increased his repu- 
tation as a political writer. 

When the party to which he belonged 
elected Joseph Ritner to the office of Gov- 
ernor, in 1835, Mr. Burrowes, in recogni- 
tion of his great political services, was 
honored with the appointment of Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, the chief of- 
fice in the gift of the Executive. He was 
then in his thirtieth year, and entered 
upon the discharge of the duties of the 
position in December, 1835, the youngest 
man who has ever held this high office. 
At this point began his first connection 
with the educational interests of the State, 
and, as he often frankly admitted, his 
first knowledge of the subject. At that 
time the Governor appointed all the ex- 
ecutive officers of the State, except county 
sheriffs, coroners, commissioners, audi- 
tors, township constables, supervisors, 
and assessors. All the rest—from a 
Judge of the Supreme Court to a justice 
of the peace, from Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth to clerk of the lowest county 
court—were at his disposal. He had also 
control of the immense system of public 
works in which the State was engaged. 

As confidential friend and official ad- 
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viser of the Governor, much of the burden 
of this vast power and patronage devolved, 
of course, upon the Secretary. He has 
often said that in the confidence of youth 
and the ardor of an active politician, he 
felt little hesitation as to his ability to 
acquit himself creditably of this duty ; 
but that when, for the first time, he real- 
ized the vast importance of the educa- 
tional portion of his responsibility, he was 
almost deterred from assuming it. Sus- 
tained, however, as he was, by the noble 
determination of Governor Ritner to up- 
hold the newly-created system of Common 
Schools at every risk, he determined to 
remain at his post as one of duty; and to 
prepare himself to the utmost for its proper 
administration. 

The opportunity of a life-time was now 
before him, and grandly did he improve 
it. The school law which had been en- 
acted in 1834, he soon found practically 
inoperative, and at once set himself at 
work upon the system. The ordinary 
duties of the Secretary’s office occupying 
his time during the day—correspondence 
and other writing connected with educa- 
tional affairs received attention at night, 
and usually late at night. The result of 
his investigations was given to the Legis- 
lature ina report dated February 19, 1836, 
at which time the revised school law of 
1836, which continued to be the school 
law of the State until 1849, was passed as 
drafted largely by himself. After two 
years’ additional experience in, and study 
of, educational work entrusted to his 
charge, it had so grown upon his hands 
as to require, as he has told us, ‘‘ half his 
time and nearly all his thoughts.’’ 

Though it was a task that taxed all his 
powers to their utmost, he had gradually 
but surely evolved order from chaos, and 
this duty had been performed in such 
manner as to win for him from his ene- 
mies the reputation of being one of the 
ablest men of the State. The result of 
this two years of thought and labor ap- 
pears in what—when we regard the tran- 
sition period at which it was written—is 
to our mind the most remarkable State 
paper of the kind we have ever seen, the 
Fourth Annual Common School Report, 
issued in 1838, which is republished in 
the February number, 1868, of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal. 

On his retirement from office, in 1838, 
owing to a change in the administration 
and the party in power, he returned to 
Lancaster county, and devoted the next 
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seven years of his life to farming, a life to 
which he was much attached. In 1845 
he returned to the practice of the law in 
Lancaster. At this time he published a 
series of elaborate papers in the Lancaster 
Intelligencer, on the nature, defects and 
improvement of the common school sys- 
tem of the State, among other things 
strongly urging the appointment of county 
superintendents. He was elected to the 
city school board soon after his return to 
Lancaster, in which position he performed 
the active duties of director for a number 
of years, greatly to the benefit of the 
schools as then organized. In 1847 he 
published a carefully prepared work en- 
titled ‘‘The State Book of Pennsylvania,’’ 
which the writer recalls as a favorite read- 
ing book in the country school to which 
he then belonged. In 1852, incompliance 
with a resolution of the Lancaster County 
Educational Association, he began the 
publication of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, through whose columns for nine- 
teen years he exercised a constant and 
potential influence upon the educational 
movement in the State. In 1855, at the 
request of the State Superintendent and 
other officials, he published the ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania School Architecture.’’ He also 
wrote the Normal School law of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1858, he was elected Mayor of 
Lancaster, independently of party poli- 
tics. In 1860, he was again appointed 
State Superintendent of Common Schools, 
which position he held for a pericd of three 
years of such active administration of the 
system as the disturbed condition of pub- 
lic affairs would permit. In 1865, he was 
appointed Superintendent of Soldiers’ Or- 
phans, which system of schools he organ- 
ized and put into effective working oper- 
ation. And finally, in 1869, he was 
elected to the Presidency of the State 
Agricultural College, to the duties of 
which position he gave all the energies of 
one who felt his hand put forth to the last 
work to which the Master would ever call 
him—and who was resolved, cost what it 
might, to do that work well. Here he 
died February 25, 1871, where he would 
have chosen to die—falling bravely at the 
post of duty. 

He was an original thinker, and for 
continuous and sustained thought had 
great capacity; but he was always a 
student rather of men and the times than 
of books. He had a keen insight into 
general principles and great acuteness in 
their application. He had also a very ac- 
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curate knowledge on a wide range of sub- 
jects, with a refined taste in literature, 
and an innate love of the beautiful. His 
genial disposition, ready wit, and fine 
conversational powers, gave a charm to 
personal intercourse with him. He had 
little narrowness of view, petty egotism, 
reckless vanity, or deceitful profession ; 
but was frank and honest, earnest in his 
convictions, and ever ready to clearly ex- 
press and forcibly maintain his views by 
fact and argument. 

His religious life was not demonstra- 
tive, though his faith was simple and 
his confidence in the guiding Love and 
Wisdom firm and sure. During his last 
days he talked much, but calmly, with 
his children, realizing, when face to 
face with the great mystery, more of the 
awful dignity of life and the grandeur 
of human duty. On a bright March day, 
the first of early spring, his mortal re- 
mains were tenderly lowered to their last 
resting place in St. James’ (Episcopal) 
churchyard, at Lancaster, where of all 
places it had been his wish to lie—almost 
beneath the shadow of the church he had 
known so long and loved so well. 


- 


CHARLES R. COBURN. 
1863-1866. 


Y appointment of His Excellency, 
Governor Curtin, Charles R. Coburn 
became the Superintendent of Com- 

mon Schools on the first Monday of June, 
1863. He was born ina log cabin in Brad- 
ford county in 1809, and had little in the 
way of educational advantages beyond 
those of an elemeritary country school. 
He taught school at Owego, New York, in 
1827, at eight dollars per month. It was 
his purpose to make teaching the business 
of his life, and accordingly he began about 
this time, without assistance, a course of 
study in the higher mathematics ard 
other branches of a more liberal educa- 
tion. He was an assistant teacher in 
Owego Academy in 1837; was present at 
the organization of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association in 1845, and was 
elected President of this Association in 
1848. In 1852 he became one of the edi- 
tors of Zhe New York Teacher, and at the 
same time acted as principal of the Bing- 
hamton Academy. In 1854 he took charge 
of the Normal and Mathematical depart- 
ment of the Susquehanna Institute, in 
Towanda, Bradford county, Pa., his native 
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county. This school was chartered in 
1850, one of its declared objects being ‘‘to 
prepare suitable teachers for parochial and 
common schools.’’ It was opened in 1854 
and became one of the most noted and 
most successful institutions of learning in 
Northern Pennsylvania. In 1857 he was 
commissioned County Superintendent of 
Bradford county. While serving as Sup- 
erintendent he was elected President of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, so that he is probably the only 
man who has had the honor of election to 
the Presidency of both the New York and 
the Pennsylvania State Associations. 

Superintendant Coburn was the first 
professional teacher placed at the head of 
the school interests of the Commonwealth. 
He was an honest, hard-working, pains- 
taking man, and a devoted friend of pub- 
lic education. He was by nature cau- 
tious and conservative. Shortly after he 
took charge of the Department the Con- 
federate army under General Lee, flushed 
with victory invaded Pennsylvania, and 
was approaching Harrisburg. The danger 
to the Capitol was deemed so threatening 
that on June 16, 1863, he shipped the 
books and records in his care to Phila- 
delphia where they remained until after 
the battle of Gettysburg, and the enemy 
had retreated from the State. This was 
but the beginning of annoyance and un- 
rest. The working of the Department 
was seriously disturbed by the war during 
his entire official term. 

The State School Reports for the years 
1863, 1864, and 1865, contain carefully 
compiled statistics for the years named, 
faithful accounts of the work that was 
done in and out of the Department, and 
business-like comments upon such feat- 
ures of the system as seemed to attract 
attention. 

There was but little school legislation 
during the term of Superintendent Coburn. 
A clause in the appropriation bill of 1863 
provided that the money appropriated to 
common schools should be distributed to 
the different districts in proportion to the 
number of children attending school, in- 
stead of in proportion to the number of 
taxables, as had previously been the case. 
The Department found the new basis so 
unreliable that action in making the dis- 
tribution was delayed until the meeting 
of the Legislature of 1864, when the old 
basis was restored. 

A supplement to the School law pre- 
pared by the Department in 1865, per- 
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fected certain details of the system. The 
most important amendment was a section 
defining the character of the returns to be 
made in the election of County Superin- 
tendents, and providing a mode of making 
objections to the issue of a commission to 
these officers; and a section fixing the 
age at which a child could be admitted to 
a common school at six instead of five 
years. Bya further supplement the hold- 
ing of District Institutes, which was ob- 
ligatory under the act of 1862, was left 
to the discretion of boards of directors. 
This was a backward step as Supt. Coburn 
himself in his report for 1863, stated that 
the act of 1862 had quadrupled the num- 
ber of District Institutes. 

During the whole of Superintendent 
Coburn’s term matter interesting to school 
officers and teachers continued to appear 
in The School Journal from the Depart- 
ment. In 1865, there was published under 
the direction of the Superintendent a re- 
vised Digest of School Laws, based upon 
the Digest of 1862, made during the term 
of Dr. Burrowes, but in pocket size, a 
form that proved very convenient. Notes 
from the pen of the State Superintendent 
of the Institutes attended and the Schools 
visited frequently appeared in the col- 
umns of The School Journal. 

It was estimated by Superintendent 
Coburn in 1864, that more than three 
thousand teachers had entered the army, 
or nearly one-half of all the male teachers 
in the State, so that more teachers entered 
the army in proportion to their number 
than of any other profession or class of 
our people.— Wickersham’ s History of Ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania, 


* 
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JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. 
1866—1881. 


ged years had passed since the 
historic eloquence of Thaddeus Ste- 

vens in the Legislature of 1835 saved 
the common school in Pennsylvania from 
destruction by ignorance and prejudice. 
The agitation against slavery had cul- 
minated in four years of bloody strife and 
that question was forever settled. Mean- 
while the school system had been grow- 
ing. Burrowes was trying to actualize 
his splendid visions ; foundations were 
being laid; the time demanded a master 
builder. Whence should hecome? Yon- 
der in the garden spot of Pennsylvania, 
guiding towards its splendid future the 
Normal school which himself had 
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founded, in the full vigor of middle life, 
was a man whose’ career offered a phe- 
nomenal record of obstacles vanquished 
and success achieved. Of the Quaker 
blood that has ever been foremost in every 
good cause, a teacher at seventeen, he held 
for three years the honors of the best 
school in his district. At twenty he took 
charge of anacademy at Marietta, and in 
three more years its twenty pupils had in- 
creased fourfold and erected its own build- 
ings. Then the newly established county 
superintendency called him back to public 
school work, and in two years he had 
made the office strong and popular in his 
community. Recognizing the need of 
training for teachers, he starteda Normal 
school at Millersville, in advance of the 
law, and resigned his office in 1856 to 
preside over it; in 1859 it was accepted 
by the State, and there he labored towards 
the realization of his ideals until 1866, 
interrupted only by the raising of a regi- 
ment which he commanded in 1863, re- 
turning to his chosen work when the 
emergency had passed, and pushing it 
forward to success as usual. It was not 
strange that such a record commended its 
possessor to the appointing power when a 
great work was to be done. 

Coming to the State Superintendency 
in 1866, for fifteen years the hand of Wick- 
ersham moulded the school sentiment, the 
school policy, the school law of Pennsyl- 
vania. He found it a great scheme ‘' in 
the rough’”’ ; he adapted, adjusted, per- 
fected in every part, and left it, as his 
successor said, an organism that could al- 
most run itself. Innumerable were the 
questions to be answered, the difficulties 
to be overcome, the problems to be solved, 
the antagonisms to be reconciled ; but in- 
vincible was the energy, untiring the 
industry, unflinching the courage he 
brought to the task—and he thoroughly 
mastered it. In the single direction of 
law his judicial power was constantly put 
to test, and his little Digest became and 
remains to-day a part of the operative law 
of the Commonwealth. Legislation was 
needed from time to time—his thorough 
knowledge of his subject carried convic- 
tion to thoughtful minds, his subtle 
knowledge of human nature converted 
opponents into friends, and his wise sug- 
gestions were adopted and passed into law. 
At every point in school affairs his hand 
was felt, and always for good. Incalcu- 
lable was the labor involved, but enthu- 
siasm, method and regularity of habits 
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sustained him through those fifteen event- 
ful years. To the onerous duties of the 
School Department proper was later added 
the administration of the Soldiers’ Orphan 
Schools, which had been so mismanaged 
as to threaten their very existence; he 
took them in hand, reconstructed them, 
made them in reality the splendid charity 
they were intended to be, and turned 
them over to his successor in a shape 
equally creditable to himself and the State. 
In the discharge of these multiplied du- 
ties, millions of public money passed 
through his hands, and no man ever ven- 
tured to hint at a crooked dollar. Need 
it be said that in such a character must 
have resided some of the elements of 
greatness? Spontaneous in enthusiasm, 
indefatigible in energy, untiring in in- 
dustry, fervid in speech, wise in decision 
and prompt in action, he was an execu- 
tive genius. 

Two quotations from men who are au- 
thority in educational matters will suffice 
to show their estimate of Dr. Wicker- 
sham: At the Brooklyn meeting of the 
N. E. A., Dr. Wm. T. Harris, the great 
philosopher, who fitly stands first among 
American educators, said: ‘‘If I were 
asked to name the five leading educators 
of America, I would name James P. 
Wickersham of Pennsylvania as one.’’ 
And Dr. Winship in his ‘‘ Great Ameri- 
can Educators,’’ where Wickersham’s 
name and portrait appear in such com- 
pany as Horace Mann and Mary Lyon 
and David Page, does him no more than 
justice when he says: 

‘‘ Few men have had such an oppor- 
tunity to mould a schcol system. All 
the schools of the State were better be- 
cause he was State Superintendent. Good 
laws were made and bad practices abol- 
ished by him. A million children have 
better school houses, better school books, 
better teachers than before. Teachers 
have many advantages because of him... . 
No State Superintendent has had clearer 
or higher ideals of what the Superin- 
tendent, the teacher, the directors and 
the people ought to do for the schools... 
Wickersham was a natural leader, and 
to the people of the United States he was 
the best known of the educators of Penn- 
sylvania for forty years. He made edu- 
cational addresses in many States, and 
had great influence in all parts of the 
country . . .He helped hundreds of young 
teachers, and a number of prominent men 
in Pennsylvania owe more to his friend- 
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ship and help than the world will ever | in a measure at least, the fruits of his 


know. : Those whom he helped are con- 
stantly passing along the good work.”’ 

Looking over the record of these busy 
years, one wonders where time was found 
for writing books; yet we find Wicker- 
sham’s book on School Management 
ranked by Winship as ‘“‘ the best profes- 
sional work issued up to its time, remain- 
ing a standard for a quarter of a century.’’ 
It was translated into Japanese by order 
of the government as an official book for 
teachers’ study—the only American pro- 
fessional book so honored. A translation 
is also in use in the Argentine Republic. 
Though lacking early opportunities, he 
was always a student and attained to 
scholarship that was recognized in the 
conferring of the degree of A. M. by 
Washington College, and later that of 
LL. D. by Lafayette ; and his writings 
fully attest his title to these honors. 

But after all, Wickersham was first, 
last, and always a school man. When 
Pennsylvania suffered the serious loss 
of his retirement from office, his interest 
in the cause to which his life was de- 
voted continued unabated. Convinced 
that free text-books were essential to 
efficient schools, he printed and circu- 
lated, at his own expense, thousands of 
copies of an address on the subject, 
reaching the class whose voice was most 
influential in promoting this great step 
in advance. Returning from service as 
Minister to Denmark he became a School 
Director, which he said was his highest 
honor, being a position of almost un- 
limited powers. Much time was given to 
working up the material he had been col- 
lecting for years for his History of Edu- 
cation, which is daily becoming more of 
an authority, and which Winship pro- 
nounces ‘‘one of the best educational 
histories ever published in America.’’ 
In the intervals of labor, he gave atten- 
tion to the veteran soldiers, helping the 
living to pensions and keeping the dead 
from paupers’ graves. And so his closing 
years were passed, realizing his expressed 
desire to ‘‘ grow old gracefully,’’ until on 
March 25, 1891, the summons came to 
‘*Go up higher,’’ and his friends carried 
him through the drifting snow-flakes to 
his well-earned rest. 

His active, useful, helpful life was full 
of a great purpose—an embodiment of the 
expression ‘‘ This one thing I do.’’ He 
did it, and it is good to know that while 
he was yet with us he saw and enjoyed, 





labors. ‘‘ Mark the perfect man and con- 
sider the upright; for the end of that 
man is peace.”’ 

JouHN A. M. PAssMorRE. 
PHILADELPHIA, 8th mo., 3rd, 1900. 
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ELNATHAN ELISHA HIGBEE. 
1881-1889. 


RUE education, as Dr. Higbee de- 

fined it, is ‘‘to unsense the mind 

and to unself the will.’’ He saw 
deeper than most men and looked higher. 
He seemed alike at home both in the 
kingdom of nature and in the kingdom of 
grace. And so to know him near was a 
blessing, and to associate with him on 
terms of confident friendship was privi- 
lege of a high order. 

Elnathan Elisha Higbee was born at 
St. George, near Burlington, Vermont, 
March 27, 1830. He was the youngest 
member of the family of ten children, 
eight sons and two daughters. His 
parents were Lewis Higbee and Sarah 
Baker. His mother came from a noble 
stock, and was a woman of surpassing 
loveliness of disposition and character. 
She had the rare gift of holding easily 
her rightful supremacy in her houseful 
of ‘boys by the persuasiveness of the quiet 
and gentle dignity of manner which was 
her settled habit. He frequently referred 
to her in terms of the tenderest affection, 
extolling her many virtues and traits of 
excellence that constitute the chief glory 
of womanhood and motherhood. It was 
through her that he used to take a pass- 
ing pride in tracing his relationship with 
Ethan Allen, the hero of Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point. 

His father was a fair representative of 
the sturdy New England type of man- 
hood, possessed of great natural strength 
of character and forceful mental endow- 
ments, with keen powers of penetration 
into the springs of action and motives of 
men, a fearless upholder of the right of 
which he had an intuitive sense. His 
was the rugged character of the earlier 
days. He was fond of good literature, with 
an impulsive and generous disposition and 
a rich vein of humor which was ever flash- 
ing into forms of quick-witted speech. He 
was not without honor among his own 
people, for they elected him to represent 
them in the Legislature. Thus much 
seems to be appropriately introduced here 
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as throwing light upon the noble quali- 
ties of mind and heart which distin- 
guished, in so marked a degree, his last- 
born son, in whom these and other 
inherited endowments blossomed into 
such glorious fruition under the genial 
influence of the educational advantages 
he enjoyed and the ever-broadening cul- 
ture that comes from patient, pains-tak- 
ing, reverent study. 

His preparatory studies must have been 
prosecuted with vigor, for at the age of 
fifteen we find him admitted into the 
Freshman class of the University of Ver- 
mont. From the scattered allusions that 
have come to our notice, we have been 
able to gather enough to warrant the in- 
ference that he was a leader among his 
fellows, conspicuous no less for the bril- 
liancy of his intellectual achievements 
than for his marvellous feats of strength 
and agility in the various athletic sports 
current in his day. 

He was especially strong in the depart- 
ments of mathematics, the classical lan- 
guages and related studies, and of Eng- 
lish literature. He was an omnivorous 
reader, with an intuitive power of dis- 
crimination and susceptibility for the true, 
the good, and the beautiful as scattered 
throughout the vast domain of our glorious 
heritage in the world of polite letters. 
He revelled in the delights afforded by 
the noble collection of books stored in the 
University Library, whose most unfre- 
quented nooks he diligently explored, 
mousing into and through musty ‘‘vol- 
umes of forgotten lore,’’ and enriching 
his mind with the treasures of poetic 
thought and chaste expression which en- 
tered so largely and so naturally into the 
splendid mental and spiritual equipment 
he was acquiring, and which proved an 
inexhaustible source of perennial fresh- 
ness and ever-multiplying power in his 
subsequent career as a thinker, a writer, 
and a speaker of extraordinary ability. 

He often spoke of the severe mathe- 
matical training he there received, the 
rigid discipline of his Latin and Greek 
studies as there enforced, and his intro- 
duction under competent guidance into 
the domain of speculative thinking and 
philosophical methods of investigation, as 
leading factors in the educational advan- 
tages he enjoyed ; but he never ceased to 
‘thank his stars ’’ for the influences that 
worked together for his greatest intellect- 
ual good, in sending him with hurrying 
feet to the Library as the storehouse of 
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the accumulated wisdom of the ages, there 
to imbibe the all-pervasive spirit of gen- 
eral humanity as it is ever crystallizing 
itself in the manifold forms of written 
speech. 

To indicate still further the importance 
he attached to the Library as a means of 
education, and his deep sense of obliga- 
tion in view of the lasting benefits derived 
therefrom, we may be permitted to cite 
the testimony of another writer, conveyed 
in the following language: ‘‘ Dr. Higbee 
was a very brilliant man—a man of great 
breadth and universality of attainments. 
And often, during the past thirty years, 
and even so late as the week before his 
untimely death, he told the writer that 
for what he had been able to accomplish 
in life he was as much indebted to the 
privilege of using the library of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, as he was to the in- 
struction he received from the professors 
of thatinstitution. Weall know that we 
had few scholars in our midst like Dr. 
Higbee.’’ Here he acquired that remark- 
able ‘‘ habit of swift and discriminating 
reading, until he had amongst books, as 
Prof. Winsor (in a different connection) 
expresses it, ‘ the instinct that serves the 
red man when he knows the north by the 
thickness of the moss on the tree-boles.’ ”’ 

In college, we find him, on the other 
hand, approaching Prof. Torrey with the 
question, whether he might not give up 
one or two of the other branches, for 
which he had no liking, in order to devote 
himself more assiduously to the study of 
mathematics, in which department he 
was no doubt beginning to feel the swell- 
ings of native power. ‘Thus quite uncon- 
sciously the present burning question of 
‘electives’ and ‘‘specials,’’ as known in 
College circles, was anticipated, and we 
wish we might be able to reproduce here, 
more in detail, the conversation that 
passed between the young student and 
his professor. He used to speak of this as 
‘‘the best advice’ he had received while 
a student at college. 

During his college course, at the early 
age of sixteen he became the teacher of 
the ‘‘ Fourth Street’’ district school of 
Burlington, and began that career which, 
as it turned out, was to be the channel 
for the exercise of what was probably the 
most far-reaching and effective usefulness 
of his subsequent life. In the extraor- 
dinary volume of memorial tributes to 
Dr. Higbee issued shortly after his death, 
(all of which are found in successive 
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issues of The School Journal) an old 
pupil in this, his first school, Rev. R. H. 
Howard, A.M., writes in a tone of sympa- 
thetic appreciation of his youthful master, 
who already at that time was singularly 
successful in making deep and lasting im- 
pressions for good upon those who were 
brought under his influence. From this 
same source the reader may gain some 
idea also of the amazing physical re- 
sources of Mr. Higbee, as these were 
called into play by the part he took in the 
athletic sports of the day, in which, by 
general consent, he was facile princeps 
among his fellows,--a by no means un- 
important factor in making an estimate of 
the all-round manhood and manliness of 
one whose impressive personality was an 
inspiration to many thousands of suscept- 
ible souls with whom he came in contact 
who now fondly cherish his memory. 

His collegiate course terminated in reg- 
ular and honorable graduation, with the 
class of 1849. The subject of his ‘‘ grad- 
uating piece,’’ as he himself calls it, was 
the ‘‘ Relation of the Ideal to the Actual.”’ 
His connection with the University did 
not cease with his graduation, for, besides 
maintaining at more or less distant inter- 
vals a correspondence with several of his 
old professors upon abstruse questions, 
involving learned disputations, he was 
invited, ‘‘by a unanimous vote of the 
faculty’’ in the language of President 
Smith, to deliver a Master’s Oration at 
the commencement of 1852; in 1857, he 
responded to an invitation of the Literary 
Societies in joint meeting assembled, ‘‘ to 
serve as poet for their annual celebra- 
tion’’; and at another time he delivered a 
poem upon some “ high festal’’ occasion 
in the history of the Owl Society. The 
Master’s Oration, above referred to, was 
entitled, ‘‘ Thesis Theologica — scripta 
dictu in U. V. M.-—Relation of the Church 
to the Incarnation in the Creed ’’—a very 
scholarly disquisition, showing already, 
at this early age, the wide range of his 
acquaintance with the ponderous tomes 
of patristic literature, the records of the 
old Church councils, and the domain of 
more recent theological learning. 

His first employment, after graduating, 
was as assistant teacher in an academy at 
South Woodstock, Vt., and at the termi- 
nation of his engagement here in Novem- 
ber, 1849, he removed to Emmitsburg, 
Md., to take charge of the mathematical 
and classical departments of a select school 
which his brother-in-law, Rev. Geo. W. 
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Aughinbaugh, had organized in that 
place. He was then reading law and fully 
determined, at no distant day, to return 
to his native State, and qualify himself 
for the legal profession. 

In 1850, he accepted the position as 
private tutor in the family of Hon. Joshua 
Motter, of Emmitsburg, among whose 
daughters he found his wife, the faithful, 
life-long partner of his joys and sorrows. 
This position he held for one year. The 
serious earnestness with which he prose- 
cuted his labors here, as teacher of a very 
small band of pupils, is especially evinced 
by his lectures on the Science of Logic, 
and the Fine Arts, which were prepared 
with the same pains-taking care that 
characterizes his later prepared lectures on 
Church History, Ethics, and Aésthetics. 

In the latter part of 1851, or early in 
1852, heentered the Theological Seminary. 
Drs. Nevin and Schaff were his teachers. 
His admiration for Dr. Nevin grew into 
profoundest veneration by personal asso- 
ciation and fuller acquaintance. Indeed 
he regarded Dr. Nevin, in certain lines of 
thought, the ablest man in America, and 
with but one man his equal in Germany. 

After completing his Seminary course, 
in order to replenish his exhausted ex- 
chequer, he accepted the professorship of 
mathematics in the High School at Lan- 
caster, Pa. Here he remained one year, 
making lifelong friends of some of his 
pupils, in the heart of one of whom was 
laid the foundation of that enduring 
friendship which was such a solace to 
him in later years, when, as State Super- 
intendent he found in the Principal of the 
Lancaster High School—one of his old 
boys—the central figure in the inner cir- 
cle of his chosen friends. 

In 1854 he was licensed to preach the 

ospel by the Maryland Classis of the Re- 
ormed Church, and after serving charges 
in Bethel, Vt., and at Emmitsburg, 1859, 
accepted the pastorate of the Reformed 
church of Tiffin, Ohio. While here he 
also filled the chair of Latin and Greek in 
Heidelberg College, and made a marked 
impression upon the character of that 
institution. It was at Tiffin that Dr. 
Higbee’s father, now an old man and very 
feeble, first heard his son preach. Upon 
returning to the house, he expressed the 
pleasure he had had, by exclaiming in 
subdued tones with tears coursing their 
way down his cheeks, ‘‘ Well, I have 
heard Elnathan preach, and now I am 
satisfied. He knows how to do it.’’ 
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In 1862 he removed to Pittsburg and 
became pastor of Grace church. His 
labors were arduous and his trials dis- 
tracting ; his health, too, was the cause of 
great anxiety on the part ofhis friends. In 
March, 1864, he received the notification of 
his unanimous election to the professorship 
of Church History and New Testament 
Exegesis, made vacant by the temporary 
release of Dr. Philip Schaff from the in- 
cumbency of the.chair for the purpose of 
spending several years of travel and 
study in Europe. At the opening of the 
ensuing session, May 3, 1864, at the age 
of thirty-four, we find him at his new 
post of duty. A fair estimate of his la- 
bors at Mercersburg and the fruits thereof, 
may be derived from a number of dis- 
criminating and appreciative articles in 
the pages of the Memorial number of The 
School Journal, and the Memorial Vol- 
ume—notably those of Prof. Kerschner, 
Supt. Mackey, Rev. E. N. Kremer, Dr. 
N. C. Schaeffer, Rev. S. L. Whitmore, 
and others. The whole period of his 
activity from this time onward is well 
covered by the splendid memorial tributes 
there given. 

State Supt. Schaeffer who was one of 
his students at Mercersburg, says of him : 
‘‘He was one of the most remarkable 
educators of modern times, greater at 
Mercersburg than was Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby. In the eyes of his students he 
was a linguist, a mathematician, a scien- 
tist, a philosopher, a theologian, a his- 
torian, an orator, a poet—all combined in 
one. Had his magnificent powers been 
concentrated upon a single specialty, he 
might have rendered services therein that 
would have been acknowledged in every 
clime and tongue.”’ 

Dr. Higbee was largely instrumental 
in bringing about the foundation of Mer- 
cersburg College which was accomplished 
in the fall of 1865, with Rev. Dr. Thos. G. 
Apple as its first President, whom he as- 
sisted with generous self-forgetfulness in 
the difficult task of building up a college 
against the most formidable odds of all 
sorts. Laboring thus, in season and out 
of season, studying, teaching, preaching, 
lecturing, writing articles for the e- 
Sormed Quarterly Review, of which he 
was co-editor for a season, and for the 
Reformed Messenger, of which he was 
Synodical Editor for a while, and serving 
upon some of the most important com- 
mittees by appointment of the highest 
judicatory of the Church—maintaining 
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the most intense activity whereby his 
physical resources were drained to their 
utmost capacity with a sublime disregard 
of personal ease and comfort, and his in- 
tellectual and spiritual resources were 
ever multiplying themselves by use and 
development into the splendid propor- 
tions of rare excellence attained in his 
later years. 

In 1871 there came a crisis in his life, 
brought on by the consummation of the 
efforts that had been put forth for some 
time to secure the removal of the Theo- 
logical Seminary from Mercersburg to 
Lancaster. ‘This meant finally the failure 
of the college which was the darling pro- 
ject of Dr. Higbee’s mature manhood, 
and it will readily be conceived that its 
early failure was a hard blow to his 
high-strung, sensitive, and intensely seri- 
ous nature. But he lost no time in idle 
murmuring and vain repining, and pres- 
ently daylight began to break through 
the surrounding darkness of his earthly 
prospects, as the inner conviction settled 
upon him that ‘‘ something was coming.”’ 
He was not left long in doubt, for in the 


‘spring of 1881 he received from Governor 


Hoyt, upon the recommendation of Hon. 
John Stewart and others, who knew the 
man, the appointment of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. 

It evidently required some courage, on 
the part of Gov. Hoyt, to make this ap- 
pointment. Dr. Higbee was very little 
known throughout the State ; indeed, his 
natural temperament, as well as the close 
confinement of his activity to the press- 
ing work with which he had been over- 
whelmed, left him neither time nor incli- 
nation to utilize any of the ordinary 
means employed for gaining popular rep- 
utation. But he had come in contact with 
a few men of affairs who were able to com- 
mand influence, and had unconsciously 
left an abiding impression upon them. 
So it happened that his name came before 
Gov. Hoyt, who being himself a man of 
serious nature, studious habits, and fine 
literary accomplishments, could easily 
enter into sympathetic appreciation of 
Dr. Higbee’s qualifications. April 1, 
1881, he entered upon the duties of his 
office, as the successor of Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham, who for fifteen years had 
managed its affairs with signal ability, 
and now retired with the proud con- 
sciousness of having achieved a brilliant 
success by the wise exercise of his pre- 
eminent administrative capacity. 
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The new Superintendent, whose course | 


was watched with the keenest scrutiny, 
and, in many quarters, with serious mis- 
givings, not to say with suspicion, very 
soon found his way into the inner heart 
of the school men of the State, and in an 
incredibly short time he enjoyed, in un- 
stinted measure, the confidence of his co- 
laborers—the /iving forces and factors 
which came under his direction and in- 
spiration, and which he ever regarded as 
of infinitely more value than the most in- 
genious machinery that has ever been de- 
vised in the interest of system and high- 
wrought organization. 

At the expiration of Dr. Higbee’s first 
term of office there was reason to suppose 
that with the political change that had 
taken place in the Executive Department 
of the State administration, a change 
would also be made in the Superinten- 
dency of Public Instruction. ‘This fear, 


however, proved to be groundless, for in 
the spring of 1885, he was re-appointed 
and entered upon the continuance of his 
official duties with fresh zeal and vigor. 
The full significance of this re-appoint- 
ment was duly appreciated by the friends 


of education everywhere, and Governor 
Pattison could not but be deeply gratified 
by the numerous and sincere encomiums 
that were passed upon him for the moral 
strength with which he withstood the 
political pressure that was brought to 
bear upon him to secure the nomination 
of a Superintendent out of the household 
of his own political faith. In the spring 
of 1889 he was reappointed by Gov. 
Beaver, in response to the almost univer- 
sal desire of the leaders of educational 
work in all parts of the State, and he en- 
tered upon the third term of his office 
with health somewhat shattered, but with 
zeal unabated. After his return from his 
annual hay-fever trip in the following 
September, he felt that he had gained 
some much needed strength, and began 
his laborious Institute work without a 
thought of sparing himself. In the last 
week of his earthly life, we find him at 
Huntingdon. Dr. Brumbaugh writes of 
an address here : 

‘** He reached beyond the ordinary ken 
and saw and described visions not revealed 
in like fulness to other men. His wonder- 
ful grasp of our educational environment, 
his deep and exhaustive analysis of char- 
acter as a factor in education, his earnest 
and Christian charity for the honest work 
of the teacher, his intense and righteous 
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resentment of all sophistries in education, 
and his marvelous and rhythmic diction, 
combined to make his address a memor- 
able one. It was probably the last, rich, 
full outpouring of the treasures of his 
wonderful mind.”’ 

The next week he went to Mifflintown 
to take part in the work of the Juniata 
County Institute. On the morning after 
his arrival he made an eloquent speech on 
the importance of securing libraries for the 
school and the family. In the afternoon 
he again lectured, as late as three o’clock. 
One who heard him says: ‘‘ His remarks 
were most happy, abounding in choicest 
thoughts from the rich storehouse of his 
wisdom and practical knowledge, with 
here and there a dash of delicate humor 
that made him very entertaining indeed.”’ 

There is reason to suppose that he had 
some premonition of what was coming, 
for we find him hastening his departure 
for home, and about five o’clock, while 
waiting for the train, upon the platform 
of Mifflin Station, the lightning stroke 
fell; paralysis did its fatal work, and 
after a few agonizing moments of piti- 
ful efforts to express a last wish, the con- 
scious light of a noble intelligence went 
out, whilst his great heart continued to 
beat for fifty-six hours thereafter. 

The writer is but one of many who 
havé felt the informing influences of Dr. © 
Higbee’s life, who have had their minds 
quickened into activity by the creative 
energy of his vigorous thought-power, 
and who have had their hearts warmed 
into a generous glow by the enkindling 
touch of his kindly nature. Who has 
not felt that it was good to be with him ? 

Touching his more public character, I 
am inclined to think that his greatest 
power lay in his ministry as a steward of 
the mysteries of grace, and particularly in 
his preaching of the gospel. I do not for- 
get that as an instructor in the class-room 
he was unsurpassed and had few equals. 
But what made him so masterful in un- 
folding the truth of a particular science 
and awakening the susceptibilities neces- 
sary for its apprehension and appropria- 
tion on the part of his pupils, was that 
settled habit of his mind, according to 
which he steadily and persistently sub- 
ordinated all the manifold forms of truth 
to the one great overshadowing truth as 
it is in Christ, The Truth. 

Of his work as State Superintendent 
we shall let others speak. It remains only 
to invite the reader’s attention to what 
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is found in the pages of The Pennsylvania 
School Journal and reproduced in the 
Memorial Volume, where he may per- 
chance find reason for this very remark- 
able book, which it is confidently believed 
will constitute a by no means unfitting 
monument to Dr. Higbee. The teachers 
of Pennsylvania will there learn and teach 
again the lesson of this exemplary medi- 
tative life. ‘They may be trusted also to 
appreciate the purpose of this Volume, 
namely, to perpetuate for greater and 
more widespread good the wholesome in- 
fluence exerted by one whose conspicuous 
merit was excelled only by his innate 
modesty. ‘‘ Let the living live ; and you, 
gather together your thoughts, and leave 
behind you a legacy of feeling and ideas ; 
you will be most useful so.’’ 
GEORGE F. MULL. 


+ 
—> 





DAVID JEWETT WALLER. 


1890-1893. 
N teaching the boys and girls before 
us in the school-room, if worthy the 
place we hold, we are in no small degree 
teaching their great-grandchildren. If 
unworthy, our influence is perhaps none 


the less far-reaching, but of this dark side 
we do not now care to speak. As the 
sphere of influence broadens, when called 
to the duty of training teachers, or super- 
vising their work in the Normal schools, 
or within county, city, borough, or other 
limits more or less restricted, the mould- 
ing power, in thought and character, of 
the true teacher is vastly increased. But 
when he stands at the head of a great 
system, with its tens of thousands of ac- 
tive workers, among them many earnest 
reverent souls eager to do to the utmost 
of their ability the duty to which they 
have been ‘‘called,’’ all looking to him 
as their official head, and thousands 
among them listening for his thought, 
yielding to his generous impulse, quick- 
ened by his inspiring word, stimulated 
by his tireless energy, warmed by his en- 
thusiasm—it requires the arithmetic of the 
angels to estimate his influence for good 
upon his own and future generations. 
The possibilities of good work in such 
position so broaden before us, as we con- 
sider them, that we cannot but regard the 
Department of Public Instruction the 
most important under our State govern- 
ment, and the position of State Superin- 
tendent,when worthily held—much more, 
when ideally filled—the most influential 
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for good in Pennsylvania. Hence, when 
Governor Beaver, recognizing this assuch 
an office, was in no haste to make an ap- 
pointment, we had full confidence in his 
resolute purpose to do the best he could 
for the schools of the State—and we be- 
lieve that he has done it. Three qualifi- 
cations of fitness were regarded by the 
Governor as essential in the man to be 
appointed: 1. He must be a man of fine 
scholarship and high purpose; 2. He 
must be comparatively young, that he 
might grow in years and in increasing 
usefulness together ; 3. He must be con- 
nected with the common school, work, 
and a man of large experience in the pro- 
fession of teaching. All these conditions 
are met in the gentleman who has been 
commissioned. 

Dr. David Jewett Waller, Jr., the suc- 
cessor of Dr. E. E. Higbee, is what he 
ought to be, one of the very best men in 
the educational work in Pennsylvania. 
He isa trained student, a diligent worker, 
a fine scholar, a modest and courteous 
gentleman, a clergyman of reputation, a 
man of affairs, fertile in resources and of 
resolute purpose, and a teacher of large 
experience in those lines which afford the 
best training for the higher field of labor 
upon which he has just entered. He 
was born in the town of Bloomsburg, 
Columbia county, Pa., June 17, 1846. 
His father, Rev. D. J. Waller, a Presby- 
terian minister, and a graduate of Wil- 
liams College, Massachusetts, is a native 
of Wilkes-Barre, and of New England 
ancestry. His mother, the youngest 
daughter of Levi Ellmaker, of Philadel- 
phia, is of German and of Huguenot de- 
scent, and a graduate of the Misses Long- 
streth’s Friends’ School of her native 
city. 

Dr. Waller’s early education was re- 
ceived in the schools of Bloomsburg. At 
the age of fourteen years, he was sent to 
Media, Pa., to the school of Rev. Dr. 
Gayley. The year following, in the au- 
tumn of 1861, he entered the preparatory 
department of Williams College. Here 
impaired health interrupted his work, and 
for three years all study was suspended. 
Though at times recovery seemed ex- 
tremely doubtful, skillful medical treat- 
ment and intelligent parental care again 
enabled him to resume his studies. In 
1866 he completed his preparatory studies 
under Prof. Henry Carver, founder of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School, and in 
1867 entered the Sophomore class of La- 
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fayette College. Here, after competing 
successfully for the Fowler prize in Eng- 
lish literature, he graduated in 1870. 

Having the Christian ministry in view, 
he severed his connection with the col- 
lege, where he had served as tutor for one 
year after graduation, to spend a year in 
the study of theology under Dr. Charles 
Hodge, of Princeton, New Jersey, and 
after two years more at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, was graduated, 
and by his presbytery licensed to preach 
the Gospel. He was married in 1874 to 
Anna Appleman, of Bloomsburg, a gradu- 
ate of the Elmira Female College. 

While in charge of the Logan Square 
Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, 
diphtheria of a malignant type caused the 
death of one of his children, and both 
himself and his wife were stricken down 
by the fell disease. So severe was the 
attack that he was forbidden by his phy- 
sicians to preach within a year, during 
which he returned to his early home. 
Here, after breathing purer air and rest- 
ing for a time, his health being partially 
restored, he entered upon ministerial work 
in Columbia county, holding a charge 
that required much open-air travel. 

In this field he labored with success for 
a year and a half, when the Bloomsburg 
Normal School not having proved a suc- 
cess under its former management, the 
trustees, in the summer of 1877, unani- 
mously elected him as Principal, hoping 
that under his administration new life 
might be infused into it. Thirteen years 
of uninterrupted prosperity attested the 
wisdom of their choice. Its credit was 
restored, a new building for the Model 
School and for recitation purposes was 
erected, and a large addition to the dor- 
mitory nearly completed. The elevated 
moral tone of this school, together with 
the high standing, as teachers, of its 
graduates, placed it in the front rank of 
these State institutions. It was at that 
time a monument to the administrative 
ability of its Principal, of which his 
friends had good reason to be proud. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., is the third or 
fourth of his name in direct line, all of 
them clergymen. His father was one of 
the most far-seeing, progressive, and 
practical men of Bloomsburg—a man of 
great force of character, with singular fer- 
tility of resources in the adaptation of 
means to ends, and a courageous tenacity 
of purpose that took little heed of oppos- 
ing obstacles except to overcome them. 
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Much of this strong fibre of character 
has descended to the son. 

The appointment of Dr. Waller came to 
him without solicitation on his part, and 
as a recognition of eminent fitness, and 
was heartily approved by those who know 
him. One thought more before closing : 
We are especially glad that the new Sup- 
erintendent is not only a scholar and a 
teacher, but that he has had the scholas- 
tic training of the clergyman, and has 
served his fellowmen worthily in that 
high office. The best man is he who to 
all other qualities of fitness adds that of a 
profound spiritual sense which ‘‘ knows 
God ”’ everywhere, and lives always as in 
the presence of the Unseen. 

Thus far 7he Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal for April, 1890. It remains to add 
that Dr. Waller, after completing his term 
of office, his right to which was confirmed 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
and his administration of which fully 
vindicated the good judgment of Gov- 
ernor Beaver in selecting him for this 
important position, became principal of 
the Indiana, Pa. State Normal School, 
which position he continues to hold with 
increasing usefulness as the years go by. 





‘ NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER. 
1893- 

is justly considered safer to write a 

man’s life after he is dead. Our pres- 

ent subject is much alive—so much as 
to complicate the situation, since his note 
before me says he holds a Winchester in 
reserve for the biographer. Possibly to 
this element of danger, and to freedom 
from the common but stupid prejudice 
against telling the truth about a man to 
his face, the writer may owe the privilege 
of preparing this sketch. 

Sooner or later—generally later, per- 
haps—the Pennsylvania German comes to 
his own. The sound judgment which 
selected the fertile valleys of eastern Penn- 
sylvania for his home and church and 
school, has never deserted this sturdy race. 
Find a typical specimen of the stock, and 
you have a man “ good totie to.’”’ Such 
a one we have here. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer was born February 

3, 1849, in Maxatawny township, Berks 
county, not far from the borough of Kutz- 
town. Receiving his preparatory training 
at the local Seminary, he was sent to 
Franklin and Marshall College, where he 
graduated at eighteen in the class of 1867; 
then studied theology at Mercersburg, and 
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was ordained to the ministry. Two years 
were spent abroad, at the universities of 
Berlin, Tiibingen and Leipsic. Return- 
ing, he taught for a time at Mercersburg, 
until elected to a professorship in Frank 
lin and Marshall, which later he resigned 
to accept the principalship of the State 
Normal School at Kutztown. Here he 
labored for sixteen years, conducting the 
institution with signal ability and success. 
This condensed summary of a quarter 
century’s experience justifies the state- 
ment that no other Pennsylvania educator 
has received so broad and varied a prep- 
aration for higher work in his chosen 
calling. The following years were to de- 
termine whether this wealth of oppor- 
tunity had been well bestowed. 

In 1893 the official term of Dr. Waller 
as State Superintendent expired, and 
Governor Pattison appointed Dr. Schaef- 
fer, whose nomination was confirmed by 
the Senate. The appointment elicited 
the warmest expressions of approval from 
those who knew whereof they spoke. 
Fellow-students and professors in college, 
colleagues in the Normal work, leading 
Superintendents, educators of every class, 
united with his predecessor in office in 
cordially welcoming him to his new posi- 
tion. President Stahr, of Franklin and 
Marshall, writing to 7he Journal, credited 
Dr. Schaeffer with ‘‘a high order of 
natural ability, a habit of thoroughness 
and rare capacity for hard work, honesty 
and sturdy independence, good judgment, 
tact and discretion, the faculty of making 
friends wherever he goes, and the power 
to inspire and mould those who work 
under and with him,’’ and predicted for 
him as State Superintendent ‘‘an ad- 
ministration the fruits of which will be felt 
for all time in our educational history.’’ 

Four years of work followed, during 
which the State Superintendent added 
another page to his record of successes, 
and became known to everybody worth 
knowing in the educational work. Mean- 
while the political status had gone back 
to first principles, and the expiration of 
the official term in 1897 placed the re- 
sponsibility of appointment upon Gover- 
nor Hastings. Able men of his own 
political faith were suggested to him, but 
the honorable record of Pennsylvania for 
placing school interests above partisan- 
ship was not broken, and the eminent fit- 
ness of the Superintendent for his place was 
recognized in his reappointment. Again 
the united voice of the best educators in 
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the State placed upon the Governor’s ac- 
tion the seal of approval; and here it is 
only just to note that most, if not all of 
the prominent men named for the place, 
had united in recommending his reap- 
pointment—a fact honorable to all parties, 
and the highest evidence of the estimate 
in which their leader was held. 

The second term now draws toward its 
close, and nothing has occurred to change 
that estimate, unless to raise it even 
higher. Dr. Stahr’s prophecy is in pro- 
cess of verification. Our Superintendent 
is not only favorably known to all Penn- 
sylvanians, but is recognized as a leader 
in the National Educational Association, 
having had charge of much of its most 
important work and been President of its 
Council. The good seed sown in his early 
life has borne fruit after its kind in a noble 
and useful career. 

Busy as his life had been before he 
came to the Superintendency, and even 
more laborious since, Dr. Schaeffer has 
found time to do other good things by 
the way. His little book of wisely se- 
lected ‘‘ Bible Readings’’ has found a 
place in many schools, and he is author 
of the first volume in Lippincott’s Stan- 
dard Educational Series for Teachers, en- 
titled ‘“Thinking and Learning to Think.”’ 

Along with the general verdict of his 
contemporaries already quoted, goes the 
specific recognition of ripe scholarship in 
the form of degrees conferred by several 
institutions, including the Doctorate in 
Philosophy, Divinity and Law. 

Not having a prophet’s commission, the 
writer will only say that with such a 
record behind him, rich in knowledge 
and experience, in the respect of his col- 
leagues and the affection of a thousand 
friends, in the prime of life and of useful- 
ness, there is the promise of a brilliant 
future. 

One word personal shall close this hasty 
sketch. Coming into frequent contact 
with Dr. Schaeffer, I have been specially 
impressed and attracted by one character- 
istic which seems to me to distinguish 
him as a sound thinker and a safe leader. 
I cannot express it better than open-mind- 
edness—the will and ability to hear and 
consider both or all sides before making a 
decision, and to take time for thought after 
the evidence is allin. This, with an active 
brain and a warm heart, render his com- 
panionship delightful, and make one wish 
he could do his subject better justice. 

JOSEPH DRUMMOND PyomTT. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 








IX speaking of the ‘‘ Educational revi- 
val of 1852 to 1857, ’’Dr. J. P. Wicker- 

sham says: ‘‘After the years occupied 
in first organizing the system, those from 
1852 to 1857 measure the most eventful 
period in the history of public education 
in Pennsylvania, marking an era in which 
occurred important educational move- 
ments and the enactment of laws that 
have done much to give life and strength 
to our system of common schools. In 
1852, looking back to 1834, no friend of 
the schools could be satisfied with what 
had been accomplished in their behalf. 
The system had grown immensely but 
this growth was mostly of an outward 
material character. There had been a 
large increase in pupils, schools, teachers, 
and expenditures, but it was seriously 
questioned whether the finer and far more 
vital work of teaching the young had 
made much progress. ‘Teachers were no 
better paid in 1852 than in 1835, and it is 
fair to presume that they were little bet- 
ter qualified; the average school term 
was no longer at the later than at the 
earlier date, and this almost certainly 
demonstrates a continued want of popular 
interest.’’ 

In his message of 1850, Governor Wil- 
liam F. Johnston expressed the very gen- 
eral feeling of disappointment as follows : 
‘‘Notwithstanding the revision by the last 
Legislature of the laws in relation to com- 
mon schools the system will require modi- 
fication. It does not receive from the 
citizens the favor that a sound and en- 
lightened scheme of education deserves, 
and the evil must exist in the laws which 
control its practical operation.”’ 

In an address in 1851 before the Lan- 
caster County Educational Society, Dr. 
Thomas H. Burrowes, the great organizer 
of the system from 1835 to 1838 under 
the laws then in force, the Nestor of the 
educational councils of his day, after 
sketching the history and development of 
the system, puts the situation as follows: 
“A system with this promising history, 
this vast and strong frame, and these as- 
tonishing results, may well appear, to 
the casual observer to be either perfect, or 
yet only defective in some of its minor 
details. But alas! they who watch it 


closely and are familiar with its actual 
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workings, are compelled to think differ- 
ently. While they admit the original 
and grand design to be as nearly perfect 
as any institution merely human can be, 
they read its eventful history as plainly 
suggestive of other and great difficulties 
still to be overcome. When they closely 
examine its vast frame, they behold only 
a rude though well-compacted skeleton, 
still wanting the rounded proportions 
and the fit leverage of its muscles, and the 
last moving power of the breath of life. 
And in counting its results they are sad- 
dened to miss from among them that 
ample and protracted feast for the rising 
and hungering generation, and that fair 
compensation to its faithful ‘ breakers of 
the bread of knowledge’ which the one 
so urgently demands and the others so 
richly deserve.”’ 

Such was the situation some sixteen or 
eighteen years after the passage of the 
law of 1834, written by Samuel Breck. 
The system had gained more strength 
in these years, the people had come to ac- 
cept it quite generally, even with its re- 
quirement of taxes, and to regard it with 
favor, and the time was ripe for new ex- 
perience and further advance. 

‘* Certain it is,’ says Dr. Wickersham, 
‘‘that about 1852 a reform in public 
school affairs was pressingly needed, and 
its coming steps were heralded by a series 
of significant movements. 

‘“ A State convention of the friends of 
education was held at Harrisburg, January 
16th and 17th, 1850. Every part of the 
State was well represented by delegates. 
Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, 
who was one of the leading men in call- 
ing it together, was the temporary, and 
Hon. Jas. M. Porter, of Northampton, 
the permanent President. The conven- 
tion was in no sense a meeting of profes- 
signal educators, its personnel including 
many of the leading politicians and pub- 
lic men of all parties, and citizens who 
had distinguished themselves by their 
efforts in behalf of free schools. No 
educational convention ever held in the 
State was attended by so many men of 
high social and political standing, some 
of them being at the time in Harrisburg 
as members of the Legislature. Hon. 
Townsend Haines, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth and ex-officio State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, addressed 
the convention. Dr. Burrowes was chair- 
man of the business committee and seems 
to have been the guiding spirit of the 
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meeting. Among other conclusions of 
less importance the convention adopted 
resolutions approving the founding of 
two State Normal Schools ; the organiza- 
tion of teachers’ institutes and associa- 
tions in each county; the creation of a 
Department of Education distinct from 
the office of the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth ; the publication of a ‘‘ Common 
School Journal’’ by the Department of 
Education, and the establishment of the 
office of County Superintendent. The 
proceedings of this notable body of men 
were published in pamphlet form by di- 
rection of the Legislature. Its resolves at 
once became the platform of the friends 
of education throughout the State. 

‘‘ Before the meeting of this convention 
the work of organizing educational as- 
sociations aud teachers’ institutes had 
begun in a number of counties. Be- 
fore the close of the year 1853, such 
meetings had been organized in twenty- 
five or more counties. As may be sup- 
posed these bodies of teachers and friends 
of education had no small influence in 
creating a public sentiment favorable to 
educational reform, and in strengthening 
the hands of those in authority who were 
then contemplating an advance movement 
in the Legislature relating to free schools. 

‘*In January, 1852, the first number of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal was is- 
sued. It was edited by Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, and published at the request of 
the Lancaster County Educational Soci- 
ety. At first it was simply intended as a 
county publication, but it soon began to 
circulate outside of the county and was 
enlarged to meet the growing demand. 
Educational magazines had been pub- 
lished in the State previously, but they 
were without exception short-lived, and 
confined to a narrow sphere of influence. 
The School Journal, under the control of 
an editor who had been State Superin- 
tendent and enjoyed a wide reputation as 
an able and earnest friend of education, 
soon became a powerful agent in the work 
of school reform then in progress. Its 
influence in creating more general inter- 
est in the cause of education, in origi- 
nating and shaping measures for the good 
of the schools, in making itself the organ 
of teachers and school officers throughout 
the State, and the medium by which the 
proceedings of their meetings were made 
known to the public, can hardly be over- 
estimated. In favor of every good word 
and work calculated to improve the sys- 
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tem and against every act that would 
tend to weaken or destroy it, the potent 
voice of Zhe School Journal was always 
heard, with the fearlessness of a soldier 
fighting for what he deems most sacred. 

‘As a natural outgrowth of local 
bodies of teachers, the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was organized in 
December, 1852. ‘The Allegheny Associ- 
ation of Teachers issued a call for an ed- 
ucational convention to be held at Har- 
risburg, and it was concurred in by 
similar associations in Philadelphia and 
Lancaster. The convention. continued 
in session two days, with Prof. John H. 
Brown, principal of the Zane Street 
Grammar School, Philadelphia, as tem- 
porary, and Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, of 
Lancaster, as permanent President. The 
result was the formation of the State As- 
sociation, with a regular constitution and 
a fixed time of meeting. Of this body 
of educators Dr. Burrowes says in 7he 
School Journal; ‘It was one of the most 
talented and efficient bodies of men we 
have ever seen in the Harrisburg court 
house, and we have seen many there.’ ”’ 

The first meetings of the Association 
were held semi-annually, during the sum- 
mer and again in the Christmas holidays, 
but since 1857 it has met but once a year. 
For the past forty-three years the meet- 
ings have been regularly held except in 
1862, when there was no meeting owing 
to a threatened invasion of the State by 
the Confederate army; in 1879 when the 
National Association met in Philadelphia; 
and in 1893, when everybody went to the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago. In 
1853, the Association met at Pittsburg 
and Lancaster ; in 1854, at Pottsville and 
Lewistown ;. 1855, at Pittsburg and Phil- 
adelphia; 1856, at Williamsport and 
Harrisburg ; 1857, at Chambersburg and 
Indiana ; 1858, at Scranton; 1859, at 
West Chester; 1860, at Greensburg; 
1861, at Lewisburg; 1863, at Reading ;: 
1864, at Altoona; 1865, at Meadville; 
1866, at Gettysburg ; 1867, at Bellefonte ; 
1868, at Allentown ; 1869, at Greensburg ; 
1870, at Lancaster ; 1871, at Williams- 
port; 1872, at Philadelphia; 1873, at 
Pittsburg ; 1874, at Shippensburg ; 1875, 
at Wilkes-Barre ; 1876, at West Chester ; 
1877, at Erie; 1878, at Reading ; 1880, 
at York; 1881, at Washington; 1882, 
at Pottsville ; 1883, at Williamsport ; 
1884, at Meadville ; 1885, at Harrisburg ; 
1886, at Allentown; 1887, at Clearfield ; 
1888, at Scranton; 1889, at Altoona; 
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1890, at Mauch Chunk; 1891, at Bed- 
ford; 1892, at Beaver Falls; 1894, at 
Media ; 1895, at Mount Gretna, 1896, at 
Bloomsburg ; 1897, at Newcastle ; 1898, 
at Bellefonte ; 1899, at Gettysburg ; and 
1900, at Williamsport. 

The several presidents of the Associa- 
tion with the positions occupied at the 
time of their election, have been as fol- 
lows: 1852, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes, 
LL.D., universally recognized, for the 
last thirty years of his useful life, as the 
foremost man in Pennsylvania in service 
rendered to the cause of general educa- 
tion; 1853, John H. Brown, principal 
Zane street grammar school, Philadel- 
phia; 1854, James Thompson, principal 
private classical seminary, Pittsburg ; 
1855, William VanLear Davis, principal 
boys’ high school, Lancaster ; 1856, James 
P. Wickersham, county superintendent, 
Lancaster county; 1857, William Roberts, 
principal grammar school, Philadelphia ; 
1858, John F. Stoddard, president North- 
ern University, Bethany, Wayne county ; 
1859, Franklin Taylor, county superin- 
tendent, Chester county; 1860, Charles 
R. Coburn, county superintendent, Brad- 
ford county; 1861, Andrew Burtt, prin- 
cipal grammar school, Pittsburg; 1863, 
Azariah Smith, county superintendent, 
Mifflin county ; 1864, Samuel D. Ingram, 
county superintendent, Dauphin county ; 
1865, Fordyce A. Allen, principal Mans- 
field State Normal School; 1866, Samuel 
P. Bates, deputy State superintendent of 
common schools; 1867, Wm. F. Wyers, 
principal private academy, West Chester ; 
1868, Edward Brooks, principal Millers- 
ville State Normal School; 1869, Samuel S. 
Jack, county superintendent, Westmore- 
land county; 1870, Henry S. Jones, city su- 
perintendent, Erie,; 1871, Albert N. 
Raub, principal high school, Lock Haven; 
1872, Henry Houck, deputy State super- 
intendent, of common schools; 1873, 
George P. Hays, president of Washing- 
ton and Jefferson College ; 1874, George 
J. Luckey, city superintendent, Pittsburg; 
1875, W. W. Woodruff, county superin- 
tendent, Chester county ; 1876; James P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; 1877, George L. 


Maris, principal West Chester State Nor- 
mal School; 1878, William N. Aiken, 
county superintendent, Lawrence county; 
1880, B. F. Shaub, county superintendent, | 
Lancaster county; 1881, Jesse Newlin, 
county superintendent, Schuylkillcounty; 
1882, J. R. Andrews, principal grammar 
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school, Pittsburg; 1883, Nathan C., 
Schaeffer, principal Kutztown State Nor- 
mal School; 1884, Samuel A. Baer, city 
superintendent, Reading; 1885, John 
Morrow, city superintendent, Allegheny; 
1886, John Q. Stewart, deputy State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction ; 1887, 
James M. Coughlin, county superinten- 
dent, Luzerne county; 1888, Matt Savage, 
county superintendent, Clearfield county ; 
1889, E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction; 1890, R. M. McNeal, 
county superintendent, Dauphin county ; 
1891, George M. Philips, principal West 
Chester State Normal School; 1892, E. 
Oram Lyte, principal Millersville State 
Normal School ; 1894, Samuel Hamilton, 
county superintendent, Allegheny county; 
1895, E. T. Jeffers, principal York Col- 
legiate Institute; 1896, A. G. C. Smith, 
county superintendent, Delaware county ; 
1897, D. J. Waller, Jr., principal Indiana 
State Normal School; 1898, M. G. Brum- 
baugh, professor of pedagogy, University 
of Pennsylvania; 1899, E. Mackey, city 
superintendent, Reading ; 1900, John A. 
M. Passmore, Philadelphia. 

It is a story of nearly fifty years told in 
a few pages. This brief sketch presents 
facts and figures (enrollment when given), 
names and dates, and tells where the sub- 
ject matter, in whole or in part, may be 
found, of papers-read, questions discussed, 
or addresses made before the Association. 
It is in no sense complete, but it will be 
of especial interest to those who have been 
in frequent attendance upon these meet- 
ings; and it must be suggestive to any- 
body interested in school work into whose 
hand it may come. 


SESSIONS IN PARAGRAPHS. 


1852. Harrisburg, Dec. 28-29. President, 
Thomas H. Burrowes; Secy., James G. Barnwell, 
A. K. Browne ; Treas., Conley Plotts. Much of 
the time at this meeting was consumed in effect, 
ing an organization, adopting a constitution, 
appointing committees, etc. Gov. William Big- 
ler made a short address, as did also Hon. 
Francis W. Hughes, Sectetary of the Common- 
wealth. A paper was read on the duties and 
responsibilities of teachers, by Wm. Travis, 
which was followed by discussion ; and a lecture 
on poetry was delivered by H. R. Warriner. 
Among topics for discussion at this first meet- 
ing were the éxamination of teachers, degrees 
of teachers, pensions for teachers and normal 
schools. Resolutions as follows : Providing for 
the organization of the Association ; asking the 
Legislature to amend the school law so as to 

rovide for the appointment of county super- 
intendents ; instructing the executive commit- 
tee to take action to put into operation a county 
institute in every county ; instructing the presi- 
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dent and vice-president of the Association to 
memorialize the Legislature in regard to defray- 
ing the expenses of county institutes; urging 
the Legislature to increase the minimum term 
from three to six months, and recognizing 7he 
School Journal, edited by Hon. Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes, as the organ of the Association. It was 
decided to hold two stated semi-annual meet- 
ings, one during the summer and the other dur- 
ing Christmas week. The Harrisburg 7e/e- 
graph, which reported the proceedings, speaks 
as follows: ‘‘The convention was composed of 
an able body of men, many of them young. 
It was most cheering to find that they possessed 
a due appreciation of the responsibility en- 
trusted to them, a proper energy to perform the 
duties of their trust, and an ardent desire to 
advance the progress of education in our State. 
Our hopes are cheered by the talent and spirit 
manifested by this convention.’’ Vol. 1: pages 
294-298, Penna. School Journal. 

1853. Pittsburg, Aug. 5-8. Prest., John 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., John Joyce, A. K. 
Browne; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Enrollment, 122. Papers were read on, Normal 
schools by Thomas H. Burrowes, discussed ; 
Education and the educator, J. F. Stoddard ; 
Teachers’ institutes, J. L. Andrews; The mind, 
John Gregory; Use and abuse of the text-book, 
S. G. Thompson ; A request for reports as to the 
state of education in the different counties 
called forth a number of responses. Among 


the subjects discussed were primary schools and 


school discipline. Resolutions adopted declar- 
ing it the imperative duty of the Legislature to 
establish normal schools, and providing for a 
committee to memorialize the legislature on the 
subject, aud directing the executive committee 
to prepare and forward to the teachers of the 
State a circular explanatory of the advantages 
of teachers’ institutes and urging their im- 
mediate organization. Vol. 2: 68-96, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1853. Lancaster, Dec. 27-29. Prest., John 
H. Brown; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce ; Cor. Secy., James G. Barnwell; Treas., 
Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. Travis. 
Papers were read on, The expediency of appoint- 
ing state and county superintendents, A. K. 
Browne, discussed ; Primary schools, the teacher 
and mode of instruction, A. M. Gow, discussed. 
A report presenting a memorial to the legis- 
lature in favor of normal schools was read by 
Thos. H. Burrowes. A series of mutual im- 
provement meetings was held, at which prac- 
tical questions of management and method 
were discussed. Resolutions were adopted peti- 
tioning the legislature to establish normal 
schools and a more efficient supervision of 
schools; recommending the establishment of 
teachers’ associations in every county; asking 
the legislature to provide for the appointment 
of state superintendents, separate from the 
Office of secretary of the commonwealth, and 
to create the office of county superintendent. 
Vol. 2: 206-234, Penna. School Journal. 

1854. Pottsville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., James 
Thompson; Rec. Secy., A. K. Browne, John 
Joyce; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; Treas., 
J. P. Sherman; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. Wicker- 
sham. Enrollment, 82. Papers were read on, 
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Compulsory education, W. V. Davis, discussed 
at length; Co-education of the sexes, J. P. 
Wickersham ; Reading and declamation, Ezer 
Lamborn; The influence of female teachers, 
A. K. Browne; A paid agency, Wm. Travis; 
Ventilation, Dr. Calvin Cutter; Moral influence 
of the teacher, Wm. Travis; Past, present and 
future of the teachers of Pennsylvania, Thos. 
H. Burrowes. Before discussion of his report, 
Dr. Burrowes requested that no motion be made 
to the effect of ‘‘ adopting the sentiments of the 
report’’; he thought that a dangerous prece- 
dent. Many of the teachers who were members 
of the Association met during the recesses for 
mutual improvement. Practical questions in 
methods of teaching were discussed, and the 
meetings were interesting and profitable. Reso- 
lutions were adopted recommending the con- 
sideration of compulsory attendance by educa- 
tional societies ; and providing for a committee 
to devise some practical plan for the professional 
training of teachers. Vol. 3: 70-96, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

1854. Lewistown, Dec. 26-28. Prest., Jas. 
Thompson ; Rec. Secy., James R. Challen, Ira 
C. Mitchell; Cor. Secy., Jas. G. Barnwell; 
Treas., Conley Plotts; Ch. Ex. Com., J. P. Wick- 
ersham. Enrollment, 112. Address on Nor- 
mal schools, I. I. Wolcott; Botany, mineral- 
ogy and geology, Dr. A. L. Kennedy ; The poly- 
technic college of Pennsylvania, Dr. Kennedy, 
discussed. A report on normal schools was 
read by Thos. H. Burrowes. Papers were read 
on, School district libraries, by J. R. Challon, 
discussed ; Power and influence of the study of 
the ancient languages in disciplining the mind, 
Wm. V. Davis ; and Co-education of the sexes, 
J. H. Browne, with extended discussion. J. P. 
Wickersham described his method of con- 
ducting teachers’ institutes. Resolutions were 
adopted endorsing school libraries, the study of 
physiology in the common schools and at insti- 
tutes ; and commending the establishment of a 
polytechnic institute in Pennsylvania. Vol. 3: 
193-224, Penna. School Journal. 

1855. Pittsburgh, (2) Aug. 7-9. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis; Rec. Secy., Ira C. Mitchell, J. 
H. Orvis; Cor. Sec., J. S. Barr; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A.M.Gow. Enrollment, 
143. Inaugural address upon The duty of the 
teacher, his present condition and future pros- 
pects. Papers were read on, The workings of 
the public schools of Philadelphia, by Wm. 
Roberts; The development of the religious 
faculties, Rev. N. Dodge ; School discipline, A. 
M. Gow, discussed; The development of the . 
intellectual faculties, J. F. Stoddard. J. P. 
Wickersham gave an account of how the State 
normal school at Millersville was started. Res- 
olutions were adopted in memory of John H. 
Brown and L. T. Covell; petitioning the legis- 
lature to establish a normal school or schools 
(adopted after extended discussion); and de- 
manding equal compensation for male and fe- 
male teachers doing the same work. At certain 
of these early meetings a general programme 
for the next semi-annual meeting was an- 
nounced previous to adjournment. Vol. 4: 
67-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1855. Philadelphia, Dec. 26-28. Prest., 
Wm. V. Davis; Rec. Secy., J. H. Orvis, R. Mc- 
Divitt ; Cor. Secy., J. S. Barr; Treas., Amos 
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Row; Ch. Ex. Com., A. M. Gow. Papers were 
read on, The development of the moral faculties, 
J. P. Wickersham, with discussion ; The teacher 
and his reward, Mrs. M. E. Mitchell; The de- 
velopment of the physical faculties, Dr. A. L. 
Kennedy ; Memoir of John H. Brown, by Wm. 
Roberts, with remarks by a number of his friends; 
Advantages of the school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, S. P. Bollman; Public examinations and 
exhibitions, Andrew Burtt. A premium of $100 
was offered for the best blackboard surface as 
regards cost, durability and other valuable quali- 
ties. Resolutions were adopted petitioning the 
legislature to establish two normal schools, to 
give aid to such institutes as shall ask for it, 
and approving the county superintendency. A 
banquet on Friday evening added to the enjoy- 
ment of this meeting. Addresses were made by 
Prest. Allen, of Girard College, State Supt. 
Andrew G. Curtin, Deputy Supt. Henry C. 
Hickok, Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, A. M. Gow, 
Wm. V. Davis and others. Vol. 4: 193-224, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1856. Williamsport, Aug. 13-15. Prest., J. 
P. Wickersham ; Rec. Secy. J. H. Orvis, Wm. 
A. Atwood; Cor. Secy. Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. A. Good. 
Enrollment, 180. Addresses by Bishop Alonzo 
Potter and Prof. Charles Davies. Papers were 
read on, Mental discipline, Conley Plotts; Infant 
Schools, Wm. H. Batt; High schools, Wm. V. 
Davis; Plan for state university, S. Tyndale ; 
Union and Graded Schools in town and county, 
A. K. Brown, discussed ; The relation between 
Sunday and secular schools, A. L. Kennedy, 
with discussion ; Truancy, its causes and cure, 
Chas. W. Deans ; Blackboards, A. M. Gow ; The 
combination of moral, religious, and intellectual 
instruction in school, Miss M. Edgar; The num- 
ber of hours of school per day, J. H. Orvis. 
Vol. 5: 70-95, Penna. School Journal. 

1856. Harrisburg (2), Dec.30-Jan.1. Prest., 
J. P. Wickersham ; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, 
R. McDivitt ; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row ; Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. A. Good. En- 
rollment, 154. Address of welcome, Henry C. 
Hickok; Addresses also by Gov. James Pol- 
lock, Auditor General Banks, State Supt. Curtin, 
and Dept. Supt. Hickok. Papers were read on, 
How can the teacher best promote the love of 
flowers in his school or neighborhood, Martha 
Edgar ; The salaries of female teachers, Rachel 
A. Shyrock ; Normal instruction, J. F. Stod- 
dard, with discussion ; Examination of teach- 
ers, B. M. Kerr; Methods of teaching mathe- 
matics, Edward Brooks, discussed. Association 
accepted an invitation of the Y. M. C. A. to 
hear a lecture by Rev. Dr. Morris on The Honey 
Bee. The question of asking aid from the leg- 
islature for county institutes was discussed at 
length, and resolutions were adopted appointing 
a committee to ask from the legislature such ap- 
propriation ; also, reiterating the views of the 
Association as to the need of professional train- 
ing for teachers. Vol. 5:241-272, Pennsyl- 
vania School] Journal. 

1857. Chambersburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
Wm. Roberts ; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. 
D. B. Porter; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., B. M. Kerr. En- 
rollment, 69. Inaugural address, deprecating 
the overloading of children with a mass of 





books. Papers were read on Moral and re- 
ligious instruction, Mrs. Ira C. Mitchell, dis- 
cussed ; School discipline, S. B. McCormick, 
discussed ; The claims of teaching to the rank 
of a profession, J. P. Wickersham ; The effect 
of general intellectual culture on manual labor, 
Thos. H. Burrowes. State certificates and the 
prize system were discussed at length. Resolu- 
tious were adopted endorsing county institutes ; 
and urging teachers to read educational journals, 
and works on educational methods, and seek 
every means of improvement within their-reach. 
Vol. 6: 73-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1857. Indiana, Dec. 29-31. Prest., Wm. 
Roberts; Rec. Secy., J. J. Stutzman, E. D. B. 
Porter ; Cor. Secy., Joseph Fell; Treas., Amos 
Row; Ch. Ex. Com. B. M. Kerr. Papers were 
as follows ; Method in teaching, Andrew Burtt, 
discussed ; The best mode of establishing nor- 
mal schools, J. J. Stutzman, discussed ; Elemen- 
tary instruction, J. F. Stoddard, with discus- 
sion; Dark and bright sides of the teachers’ 
profession, S. B. McCormick, discussed ; The 
best method of examining teachers in accordance 
with the school law, E. Lamborn, discussed ; 
The relation between the common schools and 
the higher institutions of learning, J. R. Sypher. 
Dr. Thos. H. Burrowes spoke upon the origin 
and development of the Pennsylvania school 
system. Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the county superintendency. Seven delegates, 
including State Supt. Hickok and President 
Roberts, were appointed to represent the Asso- 
ciation at the next meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association. Vol. 6: 239-256, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1858. Scranton, Aug. 10-12. Prest., J. F. 
Stoddard ; Rec. Secy., E. D. Porter; Cor. Secy. 
I. N. Pierce ; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., 
Wm. Roberts. Address of welcome, Hon. G. 
Sanderson. Addresses upon The importance and 
method of study of history in schools, by C. L. 
Lewis. Inaugural address, on the prominent ¢du- 
cational topics of the time. Papers were read on, 
The study of mathematics, by Chas. R. Coburn ; 
Communication from the association of Luzerne 
county, E. W. Matthews; Elementary instruc- 
tion, N. W. Calkins; The sunny side of the 
teachers’ profession, Emma Buckingham. 
Questions discussed: Are there any defects in 
the common schools, and how may they be 
remedied? The right of county superintendents 
to annul teachers’ certificates. Resolutions 
were adopted providing for a committee to 
memorialize Congress in favor of the bill ap- 
propriating public lands for the establishment 
of agricultural universities. Vol. 6: 77-94, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1859. West Chester, Aug. 2-4. Prest., 
Franklin Taylor; Rec. Secy., S. A. Terrell, 
Wm. Stirling; Cor. Secy., E. D. B. Porter; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Charles R. 
Coburn. Enrollment, 350. Address of welcome, 
Chief Burgess W. B. Waddell ; response, Chas. 
R. Coburn. Inaugural address upon the new 
influences at work in education. Papers were 
read on the best plan for securing punctuality 
and regularity of attendance, Charles W. Deans ; 
Education for the times, Joseph Parish; The 
rights of pupils, I. N. Pierce; Teacher’s iusti- 
tutes, F. A. Allen ; The importance of the study 
of the natural sciences, S. D. Ingram ; Blunders 
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in spelling and grammar, W. F. Roberts ; The 
public school system in Philadelphia, Annie W. 
Gould ; Lights and shadows of a teacher’s life, 
T. W. Valentine. The revised constitution 
which was offered by the committee for adoption 
caused considerable discussion, as did the ques- 
tion of compulsory education. Resolutions 
were adopted in memory of Horace Mann; and 
recommending the enlargement of the state 
superintendent’s powers. A banquet was given 
the members of the Association by the citizens 
of West Chester, which was largely attended. 
Vol. 8: 65-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1860. Greensburg, Aug.7-9. Prest., Chas. 
R. Coburn ; Rec. Secy., Wm. Stirling, S. D. 
Ingram; Cor. Secy., W. H. Johnson; Treas., 
Amos Row ; Ch. Ex. Com., F. A. Allen. En- 
rollment, 126. Inaugural address, upon the ad- 
vance in educational thought. Addresses were 
also delivered by E. L. Youmans, on the chem- 
istry of the sunbeam, and by A. M. Stewart, on 
entomology. Hon. Edw. Cowan, Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Jefferson College and Rev. Mr. Smith, 
of Greensburg, also addressed the Association. 
The questions of co education and compulsory 
attendance were discussed. Papers were read 
on, The order and number of studies in common 
schools, by J. T. Valentine ; Should the classics 
be taught in common schools, J. N. Gregory ; 
Thoroughness in teaching, Azariah Smith ; How 
to teach English to German children, P. B. 
Witmer ; The duty of the teacher to his profes- 
siou, L. W. Beach; The demand for more 
cievated culture among teachers in the common 
schools, Miss M. B. Jackson; and Pictures as 
teachers, Mary McCord. Resolutions were 
adopted in memory of B. F. Tewkesbury. Vol. 
9: 72-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1861. Lewisburg, Aug. 6-8. Prest., Andrew 
Burtt; Secy., Wm. Stirling, Cor. Secy., C. R. Co- 
burn ; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., J.-P. 
Sherman. Enrollment, 94. Addresses were 
made upon The common school system of Penn- 
sylvania, the qualifications of teachers, and the 
duties of county superintendents thereto, by 
Thomas H. Burrowes ; and Finished education, 
by T. F. Curtis. Among questions discussed 
were, The time of holding the proposed educa- 
tional convention at Harrisburg ; Should pupils 
who attend school six hours a day be required 
to study at home? Best methods of conducting 
county institutes; What degree of scholarship 
should entitle a teacher to a professional certifi- 
cate? Best methods of teaching composition and 
declamation ; and The teachers’ cannon. Papers 
were read on, The philosophy of government, 
A. T. Bliss ; Ought candidates for the office of 
county superintendent to be examined? Wm. 
V. Davis; Nature’s teachings, Miss M. A. Wal- 
ton; and Professional reading of teachers, 
Joseph Wilson ; Also, a poem, ‘‘ Change Crea- 
tion’s doom,’’ by Lydia M. Carner. Resolutions 
were adopted providing for the purchase of a 
cannon to be presented by the Association to 
the government ; and pledging the support of 
the teachers of Pennsylvania to the cause of 
the Union in its defence of free institutions. 
Vol. 10: 76-96, School Journal. 

1862. Inconsequence of the disturbed con- 
dition of public affairs no meeting of the As- 
sociation was held this year. 

1863. Reading, Aug. 4-5. Prest., Azariah 
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Smith; Rec. Secy., William Stirling, Henry 
Houck ; Cor. Secy., H. C. Johns; Treas., Amos 
Row ; Ch. Ex. Com., Smedley Darlington. En- 
rollment, 80. Address of welcome, J. Lawrence 
Getz, Esq. Remarks were also made by Gen- 
erals Stahl and Sigel and by State Supt. Co- 
burn. Papers were read on Howto teach Eng- 
lish to German children, J. S. Ermentrout ; 
Natural science, S. D. Hillman; Report con- 
cerning the Teachers’ cannon, Thos. H. Bur- 
rowes ; poem, Pennsylvania, her past and pres- 
ent, Annie F. Kent; and The study of history in 
common schools, Wm. F. Wyers. Questions 
discussed: What are the prominent objects of 
text-books, and to what extent should they be 
used ? and Military drill in the schools. Reso- 
lutions were adopted pledging the prayers of the 
Association for the soldier-teachers now in the 
service of the country and expressing sympathy 
for the friends of the fallen ; and reiterating the 
pledge of loyalty to the Union previously made. 
Vol. 12: 69-96, Penna. School Journal. 

1864. Altoona, Aug. 2-4. Prest., S. D. 
Ingram ; Rec. Secy., J. S. Ermentrout, Wm. 
Stirling; Cor. Secy., Robert Cruikshank ; 
Treas., Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., S. S. Jack. 
Address of welcome, Rev. Cyrus Cort ; response, 
W.W. Woodruff. Inaugural address upon the in- 
fluence of the Association. Addresses upon The 
education of the moral nature, by E V. Ger- 
hard; and The necessity of a true order of studies, 
by Dr. Hill, of Harvard University. The ques- 
tions of the number of simultaneous studies, and 
that of object lessons were discussed at length. 
Papers were read on, Iilustrated science in the 
schools, S. S. Jack, discussed; Stages of mental 
growth, J. S. Ermentrout; Reading, C. W. 
Brown ; and The means to be made use of to 
induce pupils to aim at a high standard of in- 
tellectual culture, G. F. McFarland. Resolu- 
tions were adopted declaring that moral train- 
ing based upon the principles of the Christian 
religion should form a part of the culture given 
in every school; urging upon teachers the value 
of professional training; expressing hope for 
the successful termination of the war, gratitude 
to soldiers in the field, and sympathy with the 
friends of the fallen. Vol. 13: 70-86, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1865. Meadville, Aug. 1-3. Prest., F. A. 
Allen ; Rec. Sec. G. F. McFarland, S. Z. Sharp ; 
Cor. Sec., R. McDivitt; Treas., Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., Wm. F. Wyers, whom Dr. Bur- 
rowes commends heartily as ‘“‘the one-man ex- 
ecutive committee.” Enrollment, 102. Ad- 
dress of welcome, Jas. Marvin; response, Wm. 
F. Wyers. The duty of the civil government 
to promote general education, Rev. Thos. K. 
Beecher; and The position and duty of the 
church with regard to the public school teacher, 
Rev. F. S. Jewell, were the leading addresses. 
There was extended discussion of the importance 
of the co-operation of the Christian ministry in 
the cause of popular education. Papers were 
read on, The relation of the common schools to 
the higher institutions of learning, J. H. Shu- 
maker, discussed at length; The effect of com- 
mon school systems on parental education, Ed- 
ward Brooks: The relation of the educator to 
the state, A. N. Raub; and Our plan for the ed- 
ucation of the orphan children of soldiers and 
sailors, Jennie E. Leonard. Resolutions were 
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adopted in memory of Bishop Alonzo Potter; 
providing for a committee to report on the 
proper division of labor and the curriculum of 
studies to which each class of schools should 
be confined in a well-arranged system of educa- 
tion; appropriating the Teachers’ cannon fund 
to a teachers’ monument. An excursion was 


made to Oil Creek after adjournment.. Vol. 
14: 48-66, Penna. School Journal. 
1866. Gettysburg, July 31-Aug. 2. Prest., 


Samuel P. Bates ; Rec. Sec., Geo. F. McFarland, 
R. McCord; Cor. Sec., R. McDivitt; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Edward Brooks. 
Enrollment, 220. Address of welcome, Aaron 
Sheeley ; response, Edward Brooks. Addresses 
were made on The relation and duties of the 
Christian ministry to the cause of popular edu- 
cation, by Revs. J. A. Brown and John Hay. 
Papers were read on, The victory at Gettysburg 
the work of the teacher, Col. McFarland ; 
Methods of teaching the English language, J. 
D. Streit, with extended discussion ; Human 
culture, T. H. Robinson ; Report of committee 
on Teachers’ monument ; Development of the 
zesthetic nature, James Waters ; and Teaching 
natural philosophy, S. R. Thompson. The fol- 
lowing questions were discussed at some length : 
Normal school system of Pennsylvania ; Should 
colleges admit pupils of both sexes? The past, 
present and future of the county superintend- 
ency. Resolutions were adopted commending 
to public favor the Gettysburg Memorial As- 
sociation. The association made several ex- 
cursions to the battlefield in charge of Col. 
McFarland. The most interesting and impres- 
sive of these was a visit to the National Cemetery 
on Wednesday evening, when Major Lee, of 
La Fayette College, who had been through this 
battle on General Doubleday’s staff, read the 
address of Abraham Lincoln from the base of 
the monument in National Cemetery.—Vol. 15: 
51-74. Penna. School Journal. 

67. Bellefonte, Aug. 6-8. Prest., Wm. 
F. Wyers; Rec. Secy., G. F. McFarland ; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., Amos Row; 
Ch. Ex. Com., A. N. Raub. Enrollment, 218. 
Address of welcome, R. M. Magee ; response, 
A. N. Raub. Other addresses were, The analy- 
sis of nature from which to deduct a system of 
education, Gen. John Frazer; The connection 
between the church and teaching, Rev. Alfred 
Taylor ; and The late supplement to the school 
law, J. P. Wickersham. There was extended 
discussion of the questions, Should we havea 
state board of education and what should be its 
powers? and Compulsory education. A class 
of pupils from the McAllisterville soldiers’ or- 
phan school rendered a programme of recita- 
tions and songs. Papers were read on, The 
institute, county and district, by J. W. Allen, 
with discussion ; Methods of teaching the ety- 
mology of our language, Chas. H. Harding, 
discussed ; and The r lation of manual labor to 
education, Chas. W. Deans. Resolutions were 
adopted commending the establishment of a 
National Educational Department at Washing- 
ton ; insisting on the need of an appropriation 
of $600,000 and a minimum term of six months; 
commending the increasing interest in Sabbath 
schools ; and expressing gratification at the es- 
tablishment and present good management of 
the soldiers’ orphan schools. Vol. 16: 71-98. 
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1868. Allentown, Aug. 4-6. Prest., Ed- 
ward Brooks; Rec. Secy., C. H. Harding ; Cor. 
Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., Amos Row; Ch. 
Ex. Com., H. §. Jones. Enrollment, 240. Ad- 
dress of welcome by Supt. E. J. Young; re- 
sponses, H. S. Jones, Wm. F. Wyers, and J. S. 
Ermentrout. Geo. F. McFarland read a report 
on educational statistics. The change in the 
school law referring to professional and perma- 
nent certificates was discussed at length, also 
the subject of compulsory attendance, and the 
influence of the common schools on correct 
writing and speaking. Addresses were made 
and papers read on, Geographical names of the 
United States, by Thos. C. Porter, Lafayette 
College; The relation of normal schooi to a 
general system of education, by A. N. Raub, the 
subject being discussed very fully by the asso- 
ciation ; Improvement in supervision of schools, 
by J. C. Gilchrist, followed by discussion; A 
paper on a proposed college bill, by Prof. 
Coppee, followed by discussion ; paper by Miss 
Maria IL. Sanford on The greatness of the 
teacher’s work ; State Supt. Wickersham spoke 
of The development of the school work of the 
commonwealth ; S. S. Haldeman on Etymology 
as a means of education; and a report upon 
Boarding Schools, their sphere and duties, by J. 
H. Shumaker, which was discussed. A series of 
resolutions proposed by Dr. Burrowes concern- 
ing the distribution of the State appropriation, 
religious education of youth, school officers, and 
means of securing attendance in the schools, was 
discussed with much interest and unanimously 
adopted. There was an interesting excursion to 
Mauch Chunk and down the Switchback on 
Friday morning after final adjournment of the as- 
sociation, which we recall very pleasantly as if 
but yesterday. Of this meeting Dr. Burrowes 
says in The Journal: ‘‘The exercises were well 
arranged and conducted with a quiet regularity 
and efficiency worthy of all praise; the debates 
were animated and to the point, and there was 
scarcely a moment lost in waiting for some one 
to commence, though nearly all were volun- 
teers.’”’ Vol. 17: 73-92 and 108-124. 

1869. Greensburg (2), Aug. 10-12. Prest., 
S. S. Jack; Rec. Secy., C. H. Harding and E. 
O. Lyte; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
Amos Row; Ch. Ex. Com., Henry Houck. 
Enrollment, 560. Address of welcome by Rev. 
J. K. Plett; response, Deputy Supt. Houck, 
Wm. F. Wyers, and H. B. Whittington. Papers 
read on, Mental philosophy and its relation to 
the theory of teaching, by J. R. Gaff; Perma- 
nent certificates, by S. D. Ingram, followed by 
extended discussion ; Conflict and reform, by 
Rev. W. C. Falconer; The family, the school 
and the church, by C. Cornforth, followed by 
discussion ; Absenteeism as related to crime, by 
J. C. Gilchrist ; Civil government, by C. Town- 
send; School attendance, by H.S. Jones; Must 
the classics be abandoned? by D. S. Burns; 
Normal schools, by George W. Fetter; and the 
True Practical, or the relation of science to art, 
by Thomas H. Burrowes. A resolution was 
offered by Wm. V. Davis on the subject of com- 
pulsory attendance. The committee on perma- 
nent certificates reported a series of resolutions. 
An address was delivered by Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, on the Teacher’s Inner Life. The 
Journal says: ‘‘Less of practical result may 
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have been attained than was anticipated and 
desired ; still enthusiasm in our work is aroused 
anew by such educational mass meetings. But 
when Houck’s brigade again bears down upon 
the point of attack, we trust the captured town 
may be a trifle larger, not only for the camp 
equipage of field or line offices, but also room 
for knapsack and blanket of the private in the 
ranks.” Vol. 18: 69-92, 104-114 and 138-144. 

1870. Lancaster (2), Aug.9-11. Prest., H. 
S. Jones; Rec. Sec., J. M. Thomas and G. L. 
Maris ; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., E. 
J. Young; Ch. Ex. Com., Chas. W. Deans. 
Enrollment, 340. Address of welcome by David 
Evans; response by Chas. W. Deans, Wm. F. 
Wyers and Wm. L. Bear. T. C. Taylor gave a 
description of California and the Yosemite Val- 
ley, after which the president in his inaugural 
address discussed the Old and the New in Edu- 
cation. Papers were read on Moral instruction 
in public schools, by Miss Bache ; The prepara- 
tion of American youth for college, by J. H. 
Shumaker, followed by discussion; The read- 
ing of the Bible in the common schools, by 
J. N. Beistle, with discussion; Civil govern- 
ment, by W. J. Milliken ; Education in Europe, 
by Wm. C. Cattell, of Lafayette College; and 
Temperance and its bearing on the work of the 
teacher, by Marriott Brosius. Permanent cer- 
tificates, grade of pupils in normal schools, and 
the Bible in school, were the leading subjects 
of discussion. Vol. 19: 57-88 and 105-120. 
Pennsvlvania School Journal. 

1871. Williamsport (2), Aug. 8-10. Prest., 
A. N. Raub; Rec. Secy., I. S. Geist and Jennie 
Ralston ; Cor. Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., 
D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., A. O. Newpher. 
Enrollment, 323. Address of welcome, by A. 
R. Horne; response, A. O. Newpher,G. S. 
Banger, Frank Taylor, J. F. Davis and Henry 
Houck. The inaugural address discussed the 
growth, status and present needs of the school 
system in Pennsylvania. Papers were read by 
Miss Jennie Reighard, ou Labor and Rest ; Geo. 
R. Bliss, on The common relation of colleges 
and public schools to liberal education, followed 
by discussion ; Henry C. Hickok, giving an in- 
teresting retrospect of the Pennsylvania school 
system ; Music in the common schools, by Je- 
rome Hopkins ; Next Step, by S. C. Shortledge; 
Footprints, by Laura M. Parker ; Science in 
education, by George Eastburn; and Graded 
course of study, by Geo. F. McFarland. Dis- 
cussions were had upon the question of State 
board of examiners and aid to permanent 
teachers, and the advantages ard disadvantages 
of the law restricting changes in text-books. A 
revised constitution was also adopted. A series 
of resolutions, on the death of Dr. Thos. H. 
Burrowes, was adopted with tributes to his mem- 
ory from leading members of the Association ; 
also upon the death of Prof. Wm. F. Wyers, of 
West Chester, with memorial tributes from 
many friends. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to report a feasible plan for an enduring 
memorial in honor of deceased educators—a 
monument on the Capitol grounds at Harris- 
burg being suggested. Vol. 20: 65-104, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1872. Philadelphia (2), Aug. 20-22. Prest., 
Henry Houck ; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., 
D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., Geo. L. Maris. 
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Enrollment, 1,116. Address of welcome by 
F. F. Christine; response, A. R. Horne, J. R. 
Sypher, Frank Taylor, and J. P. Wickersham. 
The inaugural address briefly reviewed the his- 
tory of the Association and mentioned certain 
subjects which might with propriety be discussed 
at this meeting. Addresses were delivered by 
Hon. Mr. Mori of Japan ; and B. G. Northrop, 
the latter upon The schools of Europe. At the 
mecting of superintendents the methods of con- 
ducting county institutes was discussed, also the 
benefits of the superintendency, in which Ex- 
Gov. Pollock participated. Papers were read 
by Miss Bailey, on Haps and Mishaps ; W. C. 
Cattell, of Lafayette College, on The place that 
should be occupied by the Greek and Latin 
writings of Christian authors in the curriculum 
of the college ; Edward Shippen on Compersa- 
tion of teachers; A. O. Newpher, A board of 
examiners, which was discussed at length ; F. 
A. Allen, Reform in primary teaching; S. K. 
Brobst, English and German in the people’s 
schools ; I. K. Loos, Religion in the schools; 
G. A. Davis, Sunny Teaching ; and Edward H. 
McGill, on Co-education of the sexes, which 
was followed by extended discussion. Resolu- 
tions were adopted urging the introduction of 
drawing and vocal music into the schools; en- 
dorsing co-education in institutions designed for 
general culture ; and directing the preparation 
of a book containing reports of the several meet- 
ings of the Association, the material to be ob- 
tained from The Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Three excursions were made by the Association : 
To Fairmount Park, to Bristol on the Delaware, 
and to Long Branch. The last named was the 
feature of the week. Nearly a thousand ladics 
and gentlemen participated. The Young Men- 
nerchor, sixty members, went with the excur- 
sion, and from time to time enlivened the trip 
with their best music. At Long Branch the ocean 
was seen by many a teacher for the first time. 
In addition to these excursions, which were par- 
ticipated in by the teachers in a body, many in- 
dividual teachers found time to visit Independ- 
ence Hall, the U. S. Mint, the Navy Yard, and 
other places of interest. A report was presented 
from the memorial committee appointed at 
Williamsport, containing an act passed by the 
Legislature permitting the erection of a monu- 
ment upon the Capitol grounds, and providing, 
among other things, for contributions from sup- 
erintendents, teachers and children, and a large 
commnittee of forty or fifty persons, representing 
as many different counties, was appointed to act 
in the matter. But nothing further was done, 
nor was any report ever made by this committee, 
Vol. 21: 69-111, Penna. School Journal. 
1873. Pittsburg (3), Aug. 12-14. Prest., 
George P. Hays; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; 
Treas., D. S. Burns; Ch. Ex. Com., C. H. Ver- 
rill. Enrollment, 467. Address of welcome, 
by W. R. Ford; response, C. H. Verrill. A re- 
port on the superintendency was read by Ed- 
ward Shippen, which was discussed; also the 
question as to the place of high schools in a 
system of public instruction. An interesting 
lecture on Sound as a force, illustrated by ex- 
periments, was delivered by A. A. Breneman. 
Papers were read on Every-day logic, Geo. P. 
Hays ; The physical features of the Mississippi 
valley, B. C. Jillson, with discussion ; The best 
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plan for the organization of a township, by H. 
S. Jones, discussed at length ; Natural science 
in our schools, emuel Amerman, with discus- 
sion; The conflict between science and theology, 
FE. A. Wood, with discussion; What can our 
schools do to quicken the public conscience ? 
by Edward Brooks, discussed; Our Normal 
school policy, by J. A. Cooper, discussed; and 
Moral instruction, by E. H. Cook. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending the examination 
of teachers in drawing and vocal music, and 
calling the attention of the authorities to the 
thousands of children not in the schools. The 
Journal says editorially, ‘‘ The discussion on the 
conflict between science and theology was pro- 
nounced, by competent judges, one of the ablest 
that has ever taken place before the Association. 
The excellent papers of Profs. Brooks and Clark 
on moral instruction, and their timely and im- 
pressive presentation of the subject, produced 
an effect which will not soon be forgotten.’’— 
Vol. 22: 67-111, Penna. School Journal. 
1874. Shippensburg, Aug. 11-13. Prest., 
George J. Luckey; Secy., T. H. Douglass; 
Treas., John Morrow ; Ch. Ex. Com., J. L. Har- 
rison. Enrollment, 157. Address of welcome, 
Geo. P. Beard; response, Jas. L. Harrison. 
Inaugural address, urging the importance of 
moral and physical, as well as intellectual edu- 
cation. At the superintendents’ meetings the 
subject of course of study for ungraded schools 
was discussed. Papers were read on Educa- 
tional antiques, Edward Shippen, with remarks 
by others; Co-education of the sexes, T. J. 
Duncan and E. H. Magill, discussed ; Vocal 
culture in the public schools, J. W. Shoemaker; 
Money value of education, Geo. P. Hays; 
Geometry, Robert Curry ; Local supervision of 
schools, B. F. Shaub; High schools, M. N. 
Horton ; Standard qualifications of teachers, 
D. E. Kast, discussed; Education under the 
new constitution. J. P. Wickersham ; and The 
kindergarten, Elizabeth Peabody. Resolutions 
were adopted urging Legislature to provide for 
an effective system of local supervision, declar- 
ingin favor of uniform text-books, but against 
the appointment of a commission to choose 
such books; favoring such legislation as would 
render primary and advanced schools parts of 
oue harmonious whole, and also favoring the 
establishment of a State university ; urging on 
all training schools for teachers the adoption of 
English literature and psychology as part of 
t :eir course of study; favoring closer local su- 
pervision and the adoption of drawing and 
natural science as part of the common school 
course. Vol. 23:65-111, School Journal. — 
1875. Wilkesbarre, Aug. to-12. Prest., W. 
W. Woodruff; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., 
Jehn Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., H. B. Eastburn. 
Enrollment, 284. Address of welcome, Hon. H. 
W. Palmer; response, Hugh B. Eastburn. In- 
augural address, answering objections to our 
school system, discussed. Papers were read on, 
The correlation of preparatory schools and col- 
leges, Rev. D, Copeland; Lessons in manners 
and mor-ls, Maria L Sanford; The need of a 
normal school in the fourth district, J. L. Rich- 
ardson, discussed; Industrial drawing, J. V. 
Montgomery ; Civil government, E. A. Angell; 
Industrial education, H. S. Jones; Natural 
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sion; Physical training in public schools, Lelia 
E. Patridge, discussed; College and normal 
school discipline, E. B. Fairfield, discussed; Or- 
ganization of the educational forces in society, 
Wm. S. Schofield; Spelling, F. A. March ; 
Teaching English literature, Esther Trimble ; 
Course of study for ungraded schools, Jesse 
Newlin, discussed; and Pennsylvania at the cen- 
tennial exposition of 1876, J. P. Wickersham. 
Resolutions were adopted commending normal 
schools already in operation and asking the es- 
tablishing of one in each of the districts where 
it has not yet been organized; favoring moral 
instruction as an integral part of the school 
course; favoring the adoption of industrial draw- 
ing in the common schools; recommending to 
superintendents the making of written composi- 
tion a part of the examination for certificates; 
favoring the introduction of physical training 
and civil government into the common schools; 
and recommending the study of moral phil- 
osophy in normal schools. Vol. 24: 65-113, 
Pennsvlvania School Journal. 

1876. West Chester (2), Aug. 8-10. Prest., 
J. P. Wickersham; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; 
Treas., John Morrow; Ch. Ex. Com., George 
L. Maris. Enrollment, 309. Address of wel- 
come, R. T. Cornwell; response, A. N. Raub. 
Inaugural address, the Centennial and its lessons 
for American teachers. Papers as follows: State 
normal schools, with discussion; Technical 
schools in the system; County and local super- 
vision, B. F. Shaub, with discussion ; The new 
era in public schools, F. A. Allen, discussed ; 
Physical training, Ielia E. Patridge ; School- 
room stimulants, E. T. Jeffers; Kindergartens, 
Miss E. M. Coe; Teachers’ institutes, H. B. 
Eastburn ; and Woman asa school officer, Miss 
H. E. Holcomb. Resolutions were adopted 
providing for a committee to suggest certain 
changes in the normal school system, to publish 
their report and urge the legislature to consider 
and act upon it; requesting a published report 
of educational exhibit at the Exposition ; pro- 
viding for a committee to prepare a plan for 
closer supervision of schools and present same 
to the legislature ; recommending cities, towns 
and boroughs, to elect at their institutes five or 
more delegates to the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion ; urging teachers to introduce physical 
training into their schools; that only the ele- 
ments of grammar should be taught in common 
schools, and time be given to letter writing and 
other composition work; and recommending 
superintendents to examine in written expres- 
sion of thought as well as upon technical gram- 
mar. An interesting feature of this meeting was 
the presence of commissioners of education 
from several foreign countries, who were then 
studying our system at the Centennial. These 
gentlemen represented France, Brazil and 
Hungarv.—Vol. 25: 91-141, School Journal. 

1877. Eric, Aug. 7-9. Prest. George L. 
Maris, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John Mor- 
row, Ch. Ex. Com. R. K. Buehrle. Enroll- 
ment, 192. Address of welcome, H. S. Jones; re- 
sponse, R. K. Buehrle. Inaugural address upon 
a thorough and efficient system of public schools, 
followed by extended discussion. Papers were 
read on The relation of colleges to common 
schools, T. G. Apple; Pedagogical museums, S. 
P. May; Resolutions laid over at West Chester, 
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D. M. Sensenig, discussed ; Teachers’ personal 
culture, A. H. Caughey; Teachers’ tenure of 
office, V. G. Curtis, with discussion; Physical 
training, H. C. Missimer; County institutes, 
George P. Hays, with discussion ; The educa- 
tional problem among the German element, 
Samuel A. Baer, with discussion. Resolutions 
were adopted endorsing the movement for a 
state university ; proposing the establishment 
of a state pedagogical museum ; recommending 
instruction in high school branches at county 
institutes ; endorsing the establishment of high 
schools. Vol. 26: 67-117, School Journal. 

1878. Reading (2), July 23-25. Prest. Wm. 
N. Aiken, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. George P. Hays. En- 
rollment, 248. Address of welcome by J. H. 
Jacobs ; response, Geo. P. Hays. The inaugu- 
ral address noted some vulnerable points in our 
school system with suggestions as to improve- 
ment, and was discussed at length. Miss L. E. 
Patridge lectured on Practical methods of phy- 
sical culture in schools, and Miss Maria L. 
Sanford on The labor question, both of which 
elicited considerable discussion. I. N. Hays 
delivered an address on Education in morals 
and religion, and Daniel Ermentrout on The 
responsibility of the teacher. Papers were read 
on, Education concerning political duties, L. H. 
Bugbee, with discussion; Co-operative adult 
education, Wm. S. Schofield ; Reform in En- 
glish spelling, R. H. Carothers ; Kindergarten 
work in the common schools, Rachel S. Walk; 
Compulsory education; J S. Ermentrout, dis- 
cussed ; and The educational work, Hiester Cly- 
mer. Vol. 27: 74-123, School Journal. 

1879. Owing to the fact that the National 
Educational Associatlon met in Philadelphia 
this year, no session of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held, so that as large attendance 
as possible from Pennsylvania might be had at 
the National meeting. 

1880. York, July 27-29, Prest., B. F. 
Shaub; Secy., J. P. McCaskey; Treas., John 
Morrow ; Ch. Ex. Com., N. C. Schaeffer. En- 
rollment, 124. Address of welcome, Hon. John 
Gibson ; response, Nathan C. Schaeffer. Inaug- 
ral address, ‘‘A Retrospect, and Some Cautions,”’ 
with extended discussion. A memorial address 
on Prof. F. A. Allen by J. H. French, and on 
Prof. J. W. Shoemaker by Geo. P. Beard ; these 
addresses were followed by tributes tothe mem- 
ory of the deceased by members of the associa- 
tion. There was also an extended discussion of 
natural science in the schools. Papers were 
read on Moral training, Jennie V. Johnston, dis- 
cussed : Teachers’ studies and degrees, E. O. 
Lyte; Use and abuse of examinations, M. H. 
Richards, with extended discussion; Nature 
and extent of the teacher’s responsibility, J. W. 
Danenhower ; Women vs. men as teachers, Dr. 
John S. Stahr; Star study, J. D. Pyott, with il- 
lustrations on screen ; Esthetics in the school 
room, Mayne B. Archer, discussed ; and Merits 
and defects of our system of county institutes, 
S. H. Prather, discussed. Vol. 29: 87-143, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1881. Washington, July 26-28. Prest. 
Jesse Newlin, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. Henry Houck. Enroll- 
ment, 385. Address of welcome, by Prest. E. 
W. Mouck, response, Deputy Supt. Houck. 
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The inaugural address, a review of the past with 
its lesson for the future as to what is best to be 
done and taught, occasioned considerable discus- 
sion. An eloquent lecture on The Hero, recog- 
nized and unrecognized, by C. T. Steck, was 
warmly applauded. There was also an illus- 
trated lecture on the Yellowstone Park. A class 
exercise in rapid calculation by ten pupils from 
a Pittsburgh school won hearty applause in re- 
cognition of their rapid and accurate work. 
Miss Lelia E. Patridge gave an account of her 
visits to the Quincy schools, and Dr. Wicker- 
sham, of education in the South. State Supt. 
Higbee delivered an address ; also I. S. Geist, in 
memory of Prof. S. S. Haldeman; Geo. P. Ful- 
ton, in memory of Andrew Burtt, and S. A. 
Baer, in memory of John S. Ermentrout. Re- 
marks were made by members of the association 
and appropriate resolutions adopted. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: Mental science as the 
basis of teaching, J. C. Dolan; What are our 
young people reading? J. B. Young; Teachers’ 
studies, examinations and degrees, by E. O. 
Lyte; Appliances and apparatus for elementary 
teaching, J. A. Cooper; Relation of innocent 
pupils to crime in school, J. H. Shumaker; 
Needed legislation, J. Q. Stewart, discussed at 
length; A plea for the study of esthetics, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer; The high school question, 
by L. H. Durling; and Mistakes of our present 
schools, A. M. Gow, discussed. Resolutions 
were adopted favoring the establishment of high 
schools in every district, and urging the support 
of normal schools. Vol. 30: 81-131, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal. 

1882. Pottsville (2), July5-7. Prest., J. P. 
Andrews; Secy., J. P. McCaskey ; Treas., John 
Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com., S. A. Bear. Enroll- 
ment, 488. Addresses of welcome by B. F. Pat- 
terson and Hon. Cyrus L. Pershing; response, 
S. A. Baer. A class from the Indian school at 
Carlisle and another from Pittsburg added 
greatly to the interest of the meeting by their 
work on the platform. About one hundred 
members, by invitation of the Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, visited their coal mines. Papers 
were read on, Manners for little folks, Mary A. 
McCay; Education and culture, E. T. Jeffers; 
Organization of primary schools, A. J. Davis; 
Primary teaching, Herriet I. Bruckhart, dis- 
cussed ; The province of our model schools, 
Mary E. Speakman ; Teachers and temperance, 
Anna Buckbee; Ideal normal school course, D. 
C. Thomas, with extended discussion ; Energy, 
Sarah A McCool; Science in the elementary 
schools, N. H. Schenck. Resolutions were 
adopted advising employment of persons. of 
large experience and culture as primary teach- 
ers: recommending instruction as to the nature 
of alcohol and its effects on the body ; favoring 
the adoption of a prohibition amendment to the 
constitution ; and urging a revision of the school 
law. Vol. 31: 81-130, School Journal. 

1883. Williamsport (3), July 10-12. Prest. 
Nathan C. Shaeffer, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, 
Treas. John Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. Henry 
Houck. Enrollment, 450. Addresses of wel- 
come by Saml. Transeau, C. S. Riddell and 
Mayor Parsons; response, Henry Houck. The 
inaugural address considered the training of the 
will. A tribute to the memory of Miss G. B. 
Robertson, of West Pittston, was read by Mary 
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J. Carr, followed by R. M. McNeal in a short 
address. Supt. James MacAllister addressed 
the Association on education generally, and was 
followed by Dr. Geo. W. Atherton on the kind 
of education demanded by the times. The 
principles and philosophy of teaching was the 
subject of an address‘by Prest. J. D. Moffat, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, who was 
followed by State Supt. E. E. Higbee. Papers 
were read as follows: Reading in our public 
schools, Frances Boice ; Our normal schools and 
their defects, A. N. Raub, with extended dis- 
cussion; Culture derived from science, Isaac 
Sharpless; Scientific temperance in public 
schools, Narcissa E. White; Defects in our 
system of graded schools, Thomas M. Balliet, 
discussed; Criticisms on modern methods, 
Sarah Burns; Supplementary reading, George 
J. Luckey, and The next step, J. P. Wickersham. 
Resolutions were adopted on the death of J. W. 
Danenhower, of Minersville, and E. T. Burgan ; 
also favoring instruction in scientific temper- 
ance in the schools. 
vania School Journal. 

1884. Meadville(2), July8-to. Prest. Sam- 
uel A. Baer, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
John Morrow, Ch. Ex. Com. George J. Luckey, 
Enrollment, 303. Address of welcome by Hon. 
Pearson Church; response, H. E. Brooks. In- 
augural address, Education and Labor, discussed 
at length. Address on Education at the South, 
Dr. A. D. Mayo; lecture, Boys and girls, nice 
and naughty, or the pendulum of life, Col. Geo. 
W. Bain; A minister of education at Washing- 
ton, State Supt. E. E. Higbee. Papers were read 
on, Temperance in the public schools, Mrs. L. 
D. Douglass ; The new education, R. K. Buehrle, 
with discussion ; Light and Sight, J. Tingley, 
discussion ; Literary spirit in our schools, D. H. 
Wheeler. Resolutions adopted recommending 
a law making the teaching of physiology with 
reference to the effects of alcohol compulsory ; 
the publication of a new edition of Pennsylvania 
School Architecture ; the more geueral intro- 
duction of drawing and vocal music into schools ; 
and some provision of law for bringing under 
instruction the children of the State not now 
attending school. An excursion to Conneaut 
Lake and a social evening at Liberty Hall added 
to the enjoyment of this meeting. Vol. 33 : 97- 
124, Penna School Journal. 

1885. Harrisburg (3), July 7-9. Prest. 
John Morrow, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
S. F. Hoge, Ch. Ex. Com. J. Q. Stewart. En- 
rollment, 548. Addresses of welcome, R. M. 
McNeal, L. O. Foose; response, Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. Inaugural address on needed im- 
provements in our school system. Addresses 
were also delivered by Gov. Pattison, and Hon. 
E. E. White, on The question of the hour; J. 
D. Moffat, Essentials of successful teaching ; J. 
T. Rothrock, The relation of the American 
forests to American prosperity ; and The early 
history of the Association, J. P. Wickersham, 
Col. Russell Conwell lectured on “Acres of 
Diamonds.’’ Papers were read on The moral 
value of genuine intellectual work, T. M. Bal- 
liet ; Industrial feature of education, C. A. 
Riddle; Local institutes, J. M. Coughlin ; 


Science of mind and art of teaching, E. T. Jef- 
fers ; Hygienic teaching in the public schols, 
Tillie S. Booz; Normal Diplomas, D. J. Waller, 
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with discussion; and Teachers’ examinations, 
Geo. J. Luckey, discussion. Resolutions adop- 
ted expressing sympathy with Gen. Grant, de- 
claring it the duty of teachers to abstain from 
the use of tobacco, deploring the custom of re- 
examining teachers holding professional and 
permanent certificates, and recommending the 
establishment of teachers’ libraries in different 
parts of the State. Vol. 34: 83-132, Penna. 
School Journal. 

1886. Allentown (2), July 6-9. Prest. John 
Q. Stewart, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. R. F. Hoffecker. En- 
rollment, 620. Addresses of welcome, J. O. 
Knauss, L. B. Landis, W. K. Ruhe; response, 
R. F. Hoffecker. Inaugural address on Tem- 
perance in its relation to education. Memorial 
address on Prof. J. V. Montgomery by I. S. 
Geist ; Supt. Chas. S. Riddle, by Chas. Lose; 
and Wm. H. Dill, by D. S. Boyer. Papers 
were read on Defects in the Pennsylvania school 
laws, by D. B. Case, with discussion ; Teachers’ 
reading circles, H. H. Spayd, discussed ; The 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania, George 
M. Philips, discussion ; The study of birds in 
the public schools, E. L. Kemp; Discipline as 
a factor in the school work, J. P. Wickersham ; 
The relation of the college to the public school, 
M. H. Richards ; The study of geology, Geo. 
A. Ashburner ; Primary work, Jessie Llewellyn, 


| with discussion ; Relation of the teacher to the 


public, Eva D. Kellogg ; and The high school 
question, R. M. Streeter, discussed. Resolu- 
tions were adopted commending the law making 
compulsory the teaching of temperance physi- 
ology and hygiene ; and recommending a law 
making attendance at county institutes com- 
pulsory. The music furnished by the Choral 
Union of Allentown was unusually fine. Vol. 
34 : 83-134, Penna. School Journal. 

1887. Clearfield, July 7-9. Prest. Jas. M. 
Coughlin, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. B. C. Youngman. En- 
rollment, 438. Addresses of welcome, Matt 
Savage, Wm. A. Wallace ; response, E. O. Lyte; 
Inaugural address, relation of common school 
training to labor, and labor a valuable means of 
education ; Lecture on The Earth, Dr. T. C. 
Mendenhall, and ‘‘On the Wing,” A. A. Wil- 
letts; Address in memory of Supt. C. D. 
Arird, by Prof. A. B. Miller. Papers were read 
on, Commissioned assistants to Superintendents, 
by J. H. Hamilton; How drawing should be 
taught, D. R. Augsburg, with discussion ; The 
object of examinations in graded schools, H. S. 
Jones, discussed ; County institutes, John T. 
Daniel; Resources and industries of Pennsylva- 
nia, D. J. Waller; What shall we drink? D. T. 
Reiley; Practical and scientific physiology, 
Thos. H. Dinsmore; Reading, elocution, ora- 
tory, Miss A. L. Radford; and Scientific Tem- 
perance instruction, Mary H. Hunt. New Con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted. Vol. 35 : 83-132, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1888. Scranton (2), July 3-5. Prest. Matt. 
Savage, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. George W. Weiss. En- 
rollment, 435. Addresses of welcome, Mayor 
Ripple and Col. J. A. Price; response, E. E. 
Higbee. Inaugural address, educational quali- 
fications for the right of suffrage. Address by 
Hon. T. V. Powderly. Papers were read on 
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Free text-books, by J. P. Wickersham ; Primary 
work, its purposes and its character, Miss E. M. 
Reed ; The American university, J. W. Heston ; 
Temperament in education, Jerome Allen; The 
beautiful as a factor in education, Edward 
Brooks; Education and heredity, Dr. J. H. 
Harris, with extended discussion ; Education vs. 
crime, J. S. Walton ; Teachers’ tenure of office, 
L. S. Shimmell, discussed ; District superintend- 
ency, J. W. Sturdevant ; Manual training, Dr. 
A. H. Fetterclf. Resolutions adopted favoring 
district supervision, free text-books, manual and 
industrial training, and endorsing the normal 
schools. Vol. 36: 73-118, School Journal. 
1889. Altoona (2), Julyg-11. Prest. E. EF. 
Higbee, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. H. Michener. Enroll. 
ment, 348. Address of welcome, Mayor E. H. 
Turner; responses, David S. Keck, J. M. Berkey, 
A. G. C. Smith. Inaugural address on The 
needs of the school system. Lecture, The 
labor problem, Hon. R. G. Horr. Eulogy on 
W. B. Bodenhorn, by J. W. Snoke, with re- 
marks by Henry Houck. Needed legislation 
was one of the subjects of discussion. Fine ex- 
hibit made of school work done in several cities. 
Papers were read on, The training teacher, 
Sarah M. Row; The training school, Mrs. T. 
B. Noss, discussed at length; District super- 
vision, Geo. W. Weiss ; 


McCormick; Industrial education, R. W. Mc- 
Claughrey; The school principal, G. D. M. 
Eckels and J. A. Myers; The present condition 
of the common school teacher’s vocation and 


how to improve it, D. M. Sensenig, discussed. 
Resolutions were adopted on the death of Supt. 
Bodenhorn; and recommending industrial edu- 
cation as a branch of instruction, and the use of 
the increased appropriation for supplying addi- 
tional apparatus and increasing salaries to 


teachers. Vol. 38: 77-124, School Journal. 
1890. Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. Prest. 
R. M. McNeal, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. T. A. Snyder. 
Enrollment, 376. Addresses of welcome, E. M. 
Hyde, L. H. Barber; responses, Saml. Hamil- 
ton, E. Mackey, D. A. Harman. Lecture, 
Heroes and heroism, Jas. Hedley ; and Saul of 
Tarsus, Geo. R. Wendling. Papers were read 
on, The educational pendulum, T. A. Smith; 
The emotional in education, E. W. Aumiller; 
The work of to-day, J. M. Coughlin ; The need 
of moral training in our schools, R. M. Mc- 
Neal; The new education, Edward Brooks; 
The schools of to-morrow, A. E. Winship; 
Esthetic gymnastics, Sara B. Barber; Exhibits 
of school work in high school, A. G. C. Smith ; 
Form study and drawing; Is German educa- 
tion better than ours? T. B. Noss, discussed ; 
School libraries, L. E. McGinnes ; The work 
of a principal, C. F. Foster and N. M. Fen- 
nerman ; The new and the old in education, 
Jesse Dalrymple; Training for citizenship, 
education of the will, E. Mackey; Heredity 
and environment, Z. X. Snyder. Resolu- 
tions were adopted endorsing the movement 
for a State convention of school directors ; 
favoring the enactment of a law providing for 
district supervision ; deprecating the action of 
boards in using the increased State appropria- 
tion for reducing taxation. The closing exer- 
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cises of the Association were held at Glen 
Onoko, which was beautifully illuminated for 
the occasion. A most impressive feature of this 
meeting was the memorial session in honor of 
Dr. Elnathan Elisha Higbee, late State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. It was a sol- 
emn occasion on which his near friends and 
close associates in the school work bore wonder- 
ful testimony to his simplicity and greatness ; 
his varied attainments and his splendid scholar- 
ship; his modesty, courtesy, patience, tender- 
ness, generosity, whatever qualities contribute 
to the rarest and finest personality; to his un- 
failing self-sacrifice in the cause of the schools, 
and to the uplifting influence of his teaching 
and example upon the profession throughout 
the State of Pennsylvania. On motion of J. P. 
McCaskey, a memorial committee was appointed 
which solicited contributions to a memorial 
fund, and during the year that followed placed 
a noble tomb of granite at his grave at Emmits- 
burg, Maryland, a bust of bronze in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Harrisburg, and 
printed 10,000 copies of a large memorial vol- 
ume and 12,000 copies of a life-size memorial 
portrait of Dr. Higbee. The members of this 
committee were J. P. McCaskey, M. J. Brecht, 
M. G. Brunbaugh, George M. Philips, and H. 
W. Fisher. The cost of this memorial was over 
five thousand dollars, of which four thousand 
was contributed by the superintendents, teach- 
ers and schools of the State. Vol. 38: 87-146, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1891. Bedford, July 7-9. Prest. George 
M. Philips, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. H. W. Fisher. Enroll- 
ment, 495. Addresses of welcome, Hon. John 
Reynolds, Hon. J. H. Longenecker ; response, 
C. A. Babcock. Inaugural address, A quarter 
of acentury of public education in Pennsylvania. 
Address upon present method of licensing teach- 
ers, B. C. Youngman, discussion; on Patrick 
Henry, L. I. Handy; and on the Yellowstone 
and Yosemite, J. O. Wilson. Governor Patti- 
son and Ex-Gov. Beaver addressed the Associa- 
tion. Papers were read as follows: Report of 
Dr. Higbee Memorial Committee, J. P. McCas- 
key ; Thestudy of history as a preparation for 
citizenship, Anna Lyle ; The academic side of 
normal school training, A. E. Maltby and L. S. 
Shimmell, with extended discussion ; Scientific 
temperance instruction, Lelia A. Cooper ; The 
teacher of the twentieth century, Edw. IH. Ma- 
gill; University extension, George R. James; 
A retrospective view of the work of the associa- 
tion, George L. Maris, H. S. Hockenberry; 
and Pennsylvania school attendance, by J. Q. 
Stewart. During the memorial exercises in 
honor of Dr. J. P. Wickersham, Messrs. A. R. 
Byerly, George M. Philips, J. A. M. Passmore, 
John Morrow, I. S. Geist, Henry Houck, J. D. 
Pyott, and Miss Elizabeth Lloyd united in bear- 
ing testimony to his rare personal qualities and 
to that high order of executive ability which 
has done so much to place the system of 
the state on its present firm basis. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed upon the Wicker- 
sham Memorial fund: John A. M. Passmore- 
M. G. Brumbaugh, J. D. Pyott, H. W. Fishe- 
and Elizabeth Lloyd. Resolutions adopted 
recommending increase of the State appropria- 
tion until half the cost of the schools shall be 
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paid by the State, but that the amount appropri- 
ated by the State to any given district shall in 
uo case exceed the amount of school tax raised 
by the said district ; endorsing the university 
extension movement ; and recommending that 
the office of national commissioner of education 
be made a cabinet position. Vol. 40 : 89-148, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

1892. Beaver Falls, July 5-7. Prest. E. 
O. Lyte, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. L. S. Shimmell. En- 
rollment, 621. Addresses of welcome, Burgess 
S. E. Critchlow, J. R. Martin, Esq., Prest. Wm. 
P. Johnston, of Geneva College; response, E. 
E. Miller. Inaugural address, Some present 
needs of the public schools ; lecture, ‘‘To and 
Fro in London,” John R. Clarke ; class exercise, 
conducted by Elizabeth Fundenberg, showed 
what first-year pupils can do. Prof. Handy 
lectured on Success in life, and State Supt. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., on the End and the Means in 
public education. An extra session, with a pro- 
gramme of music and recitations, by the people 
of Beaver Falls, was thoroughly enjoyed. Papers 
were read on, Help for schools in poor districts, 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, discussed at length ; Draw- 
ing in the public schools, H. T. Bailey ; Educa- 
tional progress, T. J. Chapman; The high 
school from the college president’s standpoint, 
Dr. J. D. Moffat, Washington and Jefferson ; 
Scientific temperance instruction, is it accom- 
plishing its object? Alice G. Myers, discussed ; 
A scheme of education, W. D. Moore; What 
should be the proportion of male and female 
teachers in the public schools? Anna Buckbee, 
discussed ; The Pennsylvania schools at the 
Columbia exposition, H. V. Hotchkiss, dis- 
cussed. Resolutions adopted favoring the 
preparation, by the State Department, of ques- 
tions for applicants for permanent certificates ; 
recommending a minimum termof eight months, 
a minimum salary of $30, and the distribution of 
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State aid in proportion to taxation ; favoring | 
compulsory education, limiting the number of | J. Shearer, discussed; Child study, Lightner 
provisional certificates granted to one person to | 


three such certificates; and recommending the 
increase of the State Superintendent’s salary to 
#5000. Vol. 41 : 93-134, School Journal. 
1893. There was no meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association held this year. It was 
thought that all teachers who travel and all 
superintendents would wish to spend as much 
time as possible at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position at Chicago, without demand upon their 
time and means from the State Association. 
1894. Media, July 3-5. Prest. Samuel 
Hamilton, Secy. J. P- McCaskey, Treas. David 
S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. A.G. C. Smith. En- 
rollment, 472. Addressof welcome, Col. A. K. 
McClure ; response, R. K. Buehrle. Inaugural 
address, Defects in school system and remedies 
suggested. Address on The empire of the Czar, 
by Charles Emory Smith. Discussion of de- 
partmental instruction and use of charts and 
apparatus. Papers read on, What can be seen 


in Philadelphia, J. A. M. Passmore ; Report of 
commissioner of forestry, Dr. J. T. Rothrock ; 
Physical culture, A. D. Pinkham; Elementary 
science, S. C. Schmucker ; First steps in read- 
ing, Mrs. R. S. Pollard, with reply by J. L. 
Snyder; The report of the committee of ten, 
E. T. Jeffers, Chas. De Garmo; The great ten- 


| 
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dencies in modern education, Nathan C. Schaef- 
fer; Physical culture, Louisa C. Preece; Pa- 
triotism, I. K. Witmer; Teaching agriculture 
in the common schools, John Hamilton ; School 
hygiene, S. D. Risley ; Art in education, Miss 
W. Seegmiller. Resolutions were adopted rec- 
ommending the repeal of the law forbidding the 
purchase of school library books with school 
funds; and urging that the appropriation to 
any district should not exceed the amount of 
money raised for school purposes in the said 
district. The evening reception at the Halde- 
man house and the excursion to the Pennsyl- 
vania School for Feeble-minded Children at 
Elwyn, were very interesting features of this 
meeting. Vol. 42: 91-149, School Journal. 
1895. Mt. Gretna, July 2-4. Prest. E. T. 
Jeffers, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. David S. 
Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. Geo. W. Hull. Enroll- 
ment, 634. Addresses of welcome, Gen. J.P. S. 
Gobin, Dr. A. B. Stewart; response, Thos. 
Farquhar, Wm. Noetling. Inaugural address 
on The co-ordination of educational work. The 
story of Savonarola, by Dr. Wm. H. Crawford. 
The following subjects were discussed: Co- 
ordinatron of courses of study, and The report 
of the committee on high schools. Report was 
p-esented by Col. J. A. M. Passmore, chairman 
of the Wickers*am memorial committee, show- 
ing $1,070 as the amount contributed to the 
fund. This was afterwards increased to over 
$1200. The faculty of the Chautauqua were pres- 
ent at one of the sessions and gave an outline of 
the work of the Chautauqua in its different de- 
partments. Papers were read on Physical cul- 
ture and physical training in the public schools, 
Amanda Stout, discussed; Limitations of kin- 
dergarten work, D. A. Harman ; Ideal primary 
school course, Addison Jones, with discussion ; 
Qualifications of high school teachers, S. H. 
Dean, discussed; Are our public schools mect- 
ing the demand of the hour? Frank S. Miller, 
discussed ; School grading and promotion, W. 


Witmer; How to test the quality of a teacher’s 
work, M. J. Brecht, with discussion ; The atti- 
tude of the superintendent toward the profes- 
sional certificate, A. G. C. Smith, discussed ; 
Scholarship of normal graduates, John Morrow; 
Professional training in normal schools, D. C. 
Murphy ; The ideal course of study for the high 
school, C. A. Babcock; Report on legislation, 
J. Q. Stewart ; Natural science in the schools, 
H. F, Bitner. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending each county institute to elect a legis- 
lative committee. The following committee was 
appointed to provide for a suitable memorial to 
commemorate the public services of Dr. Thomas 
H. Burrowes, first president of this body and 
the most noted name in connection with the 
school work of the State: Messrs. J. P. Mc- 
Caskey, Nathan C. Schaeffer, M. J. Brecht, 
George M. Philips and George J. Luckey. The 
plan of the proposed memorial was submitted, 
and, upon its approval by the Association, Dep- 
uty Supt. Houck said of it: ‘It is the most 
important thing of the session—worth all the 
rest—and it will last when all the rest has been 
forgotten.” Vol. 43: 93-145, Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 

1896. Bloomsburg, July 14-16. Prest. A. 
G.C. Smith, Secy. J.P. McCaskey, Treas. David 
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S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. P. Welsh. Enroll- 
ment, 331. Address of welcome, J. C. Brown; 
responses, Henry Houck, C. E. Reber. In- 
augural address, Preparation for the teacher’s 
work and means of improving the school sys- 
tem. Address on Mistaken views of education, 
by Lincoln Hulley. Papers were read on, Psy- 
chology of number practically applied, Wim. 
Noetling and W. N. Ehrhart, with discussion; 
The county institute, D. J. Waller and T. B. 
Harrison, discussed at length; Public school 
vocal music, T. L. Gibson; Physical culture, 
May Ermentrout; Relation of the normal school 
to the public school, G. M. D. Eckels, D. F. 
Fortney, with discussion; Ways and means of 
improving teachers now in office, R. K. Buehrle 
and W. A. Beer; Qualities of the soil, Margaret 
McCloskey; Nature studies in primary schools, 
Ida S. MacMullen; and Graded work in rural 
schools, J. M. Berkey, discussed. Reports were 
presented by the Wickersham and Burrowes 
Memorial committees and the Legislative com- 
mittee. An address by Gov. Hastings and a re- 
ception given by the citizens of Bloomsburg to 
the Association were features of this meeting. 
Resolutions adopted endorsing the work of the 
memorial committees; recommending the pen- 
sioning of teachers for long continued service in 
the public schools; that normal schools be made 
more strictly professional schools; the establish- 
ment of township high-schools and township 
supervision; providing for a committee to draft 
a uniform course of study for ungraded schools; 
and urging that each district be required to raise 
by taxation an amount equal to the State appro- 
priation to that district. A noble portrait 
of Dr. Burrowes heavily framed in gold, de- 
signed for the Department of Public Instruction 
at Harrisburg, graced the chapel during the 
sessions of the Association. Vol. 45: 95-155, 
Penna. School Journal. 

1897. New Castle, July 11-13. Prest. D. 
J. Waller, Jr., Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. J. Q. Stewart. 
Enrollment, 424. Addresses of welcome, J. A. 
Gardner, Rev. H. G. Dodds, J. W. Canon ; re- 
sponses, Geo. W. Hull, A. R. Horne, J. R. Burns. 
Inaugural address upon the Limitation of organ- 
ization in school work. Lectureon ‘‘ The fellow 
who wins,” by Dr. H. S. Jordan ; and The race 
problem in the South, by Booker T. Washing- 
ton. Paperson, The Teacher, real and ideal, W. 
C. Robinson, discussed; The educational op- 
portunities of western Pennsylvania, R. G. 
Ferguson; The child’s motive an _ essential 
factor in education, Anna Buckbee, discussed ; 
The emotional element in education, M. G. 
Brumbaugh; A glance backward, H. C. Missi- 
mer; The personality of the teacher, J. Y. 
McKinney ; and Good memory work, J. P. Mc- 
Caskey. xesolutions were adopted expressing 
regret at the defeat cf the bill to make seven 
months the minimum school term ; protesting 
against the reduction of the appropriation ; and 
favoring the establishment of district high 
schools. The Wickersham memorial committee 
reported the purchase of several hundred dollars 
worth of books for the Wickersham Library. 
The final report of the Dr. Burrowes memorial 
committee was presented by J. P. McCaskey. 
This memorial includes a tablet of black onyx 
and gold in St. James Church, Lancaster, a 
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noble tomb of Quincy granite in the Church- 

ard, and 15,000 copies of a life-size portrait, etc. 

he cost was over $4,000, the amount of cash re- 
ceived about $3,000. On motion of Dr. George 
W. Hull $100 was appropriated towards this 
deficit, but this contribution was used by the 
chairman to replace in the School Department 
the portraits of Drs. Burrowes and Higbee 
which were destroyed when the State Capitol 
was burned. The question of money was 
never discussed in either the Dr. Higbee or the 
Dr. Burrowes memorial committee, the chair- 
man having volunteered at the beginning to 
make good the deficit in either case. So that 
while there is no balance, there are no debts, and 
a good work has been done. The total amount 
received by Mr. McCaskey, who was chairman 
of both committees, in aid of the Dr. Higbee 
and Dr. Burrowes memorial funds, not includ- 
ing his own contributions nor those of two or 
three others credited but not paid, was $7192.27. 
The total cost of these memorials, including the 
noble window in the new Y. M. C. A. building 
in Lancaster to the memory of Drs. Burrowes 
and Higbee, with accompanying portraits, has 
been over $10,000. Of this window, which is 
very large, being 9% by 12 feet in size, Dr. A. E. 
Winship says, in the N. E. Journal of Education: 
“The central figure shows an ecclesiastical crown 
of sparkling gems surmounted by a Maltese 
cross set with brilliant jewels. It was made by 
Redding, Baird & Co., of Boston, who had it on 
exhibition for a time, and thousands visited 
their establishment to enjoy the elegance of the 
brilliant setting. It contains probably a thousand 
jewels, and is one of the most beautiful windows 
ever madein honor of educators.’”’ Vol. 46: 
45-89, Petna. School Journal. 

1898. Bellefonte (2), July 5-7. Prest. M. G. 
Brumbaugh, Secy. J. P. McCaskey, Treas. 
David S. Keck, Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. 
Enrollment, 221. Addresses of welcome, D. F. 
Fortney, James A. Beaver; response, J. A. M. 
Passmore. Inaugural address, An educational 
struggle in colonial Pennsylvania. Papers read 
on Rural schools, their past and future, H. S. 
Putnam, with discussion; Memory work in 
literature, J. P. McCaskey, with discussion ; 
Education for citizenship, T. P. Stevenson ; 
Public education undér a republican system of 
government, Dr. Geo. W. Atherton; True func- 
tion of the high school in the public school 
system, W. W. Kelchner ; Music in the schools 
Wm. lL. Tomlins; Future of the kindergarten, 
Georgia Allison ; Co-operation of school boards 
with the kindergarten associations, Miss L. 
Macfarlane ; The spirit of the kindergarten in 
the primary school, Letitia P. Wilson; Child- 
study in relation to the kindergarten, Elizabeth 
Culp. The Stevens memorial committee re- 
ported in favor of placing the memorial portrait 
of Thaddeus Stevens in the State department, 
the normal schools, and the offices of superin- 
dents, and recommended an appropriation of 
$175 by the association to carry on the work, 
under the direction of J. P. McCaskey. The 
report after some discussion was adopted. The 
Wickersham memorial committee reported that 
the library had been purchased and placed in 
an alcove in the State Library, with a balance 
in the treasury of $319.15. It has since been 
removed to the new rooms of the Department 
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of Public Instruction. 
cupies more than six pages of Vol. 47, Penna. 


School Journal (57-63) and is mainly a duplicate | 
of the order for choice pedagogical and other | 
works made by Dr. Brumbaugh for the Univer- | 
The suggestion was made | 
to invest $300 and with the income of this fund | 
| Papers were read on, The relation of the school 


sity of Pennsylvania. 


to purchase new books from time to time. The 
report was accepted and the committee re- 
elected. On Wednesday afternoon the associa- 
tion made a visit to State College. Prest. Geo. 
W. Atherton welcomed the members, regretting 
the absence, at this vacation time, of so large a 
number of persons who are connected with the 
college. Dr. Philips replied to Dr. Atherton, 
after which the members dispersed in all direc- 
tions to enjoy the privileges offered by the large 
farm and grounds and the many departments of 
the college, until the bell called them to the 
Armory where lunch was served, followed by 
some very pleasant after-dinner speeches, after 
which the association returned to Bellefonte. 
Vol. 47 : 47-99, Penna. School Journal. 

1899. Gettysburg (2), July 4-6. Prest. E. 
Mackey ; Secy. J. P. McCaskey ; Treas. D. S. 
Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. Enroll- 
ment, 258. Address of welcome, Dr. H. W. 


McKnight ; response, J. Q. Stewart. American- | 


ism Triumphant, address by Hon. Mariott Bro- 
sius. Inaugural address, The purpose of the 
meeting ; Development of the federal principle, 
Dr. John H. Harris ; Can a better attitude of the 
people of Pennsylvania toward education be se- 
cured, and how? D. J. Waller. Papers were 
read on Institutes in the twentieth century, 
Jane P. Rushmore ; Equalization of school op- 
portunity, S. H. Dean ; How compulsory edu- 
cation works in Allegheny City, John Morrow; 
Some practical reasons why the Kindergarten 
law should be made effective, Letitia P. Wilson ; 
What Pennsylvania has done for the nation, J. 
S. Walton ; What Pennsylvania has done edu- 
cationally, M. G. Brumbaugh aud Henry Houck; 
Truants and incorrigibles, Dora Keene ; Chil- 
dren’s rights, M. G. Benedict ; In memory of 
Martin Gantz, J. Q. Stewart. 
Lydia Kirby ; Some things I would like to see, 
E. T. Jeffers. 
C. Hickok, by J. P. McCaskey, who suggested 
that the association order a portrait similar to 
those of other State Superintendents to be 
placed in the Department. It was so ordered. 
The Wickersham memorial committee reported 
a balance in the treasury of $310.86. Resolu- 
tions were adopted approving the decoration 


of school rooms with pictures, statuary, etc.;- 


expressing satisfaction in the attainment‘of the 
seven months’ term; and commending the work 
of the Department of Public Instruction. The 
committee on resolutions also reported an Edu- 
cational Creed, which was not acted upon but 
was printed with the proceedings. The after- 
noons were given up to round table conferences 
on child study, nature study, primary schools, 
grammar schools, high schools, normal schools, 
school supervision, colleges and academies. 
Thoughtful papers were read before these sec- 
tions and there was much profitable discussion. 
Vol. 48 : 49-90, 94-118, School Journal. 
1900. Williamsport (4), July 3-5. Prest. J. 
A. M. Passmore ; Secy. J. P. McCaskey ; Treas. 
David S. Keck; Ch. Ex. Com. Charles Lose. 
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Enrollment, ror2. Address of welcome, Rev. 
E. H. Eckel; response, A. T. Smith. Inaugural 
address, the relation of publishers to education; 
Teachers’ certificates, N. C. Schaeffer ; Patriotic 
address, Hon. R. W. Taylor ; Catholic parochial 
schools, Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Charles Dickens 
as an educator, James L. Hughes, Toronto. 


to the farmer, Hon. John Hamilton, with dis- 
cussion; Saving time in the grades, Atreus 
Wanner, with discussion ; Mutual relation of 
colleges and schools, Wm. A. Lamberton, dis- 
cussed ; The school as a social institution, F. B. 
Brandt; Pensions for teachers, J. W. Cannon, 
discussed ; Language central in the correlation 
of studies, Edward Brooks, discussed ; Vocal 
music in the schools, E. W. Pearson, discussed; 
Memorial portraits for State department of 
public instruction, by J. P. McCaskey, who re- 
ported those of State Supts. Wickersham and 
Hickok now ready, as seen upon the stage, and 
moved that those of Hon. Samuel Breck, who 
wrote the law of 1834, and Hon. H. L. Diffen- 
bach, who framed the act of 1854, be placed in 
the Department, which was so ordered. The 
subject of the place of civics in the course of 
study was discussed. A new constitution and 
by-laws adopted, prepared by Dr. E.O. Lyte and 
modeled after that of the National Educational 
Association. Two excursions, one by trolley to 
points of interest in Williamsport and another 
to Eaglesmere the day after adjournment of the 
meeting were greatly enjoyed. Round table 
conferences as follows: Primary schools, under 
direction of Mary S. Adams; Intermediate and 
grammar schools, Charles H. Albert; High 
schools, F. M. McLaury; Colleges and Acade- 
mies, E. D. Warfield ; Normal schools, George 
M. Philips; Kindergartens, Elizabeth Culp; 
City superintendents, James M. Coughlin; 
County superintendents, F. W. Meylert; His- 
tory, F. W. Robbins ; Lauguage and Literature, 
J. P. McCaskey ; Child study, W. W. Deatrick ; 
and Nature study, L. E. McGinnes. Resolutions 
were also adopted advising that the office of 
National Commissioner of Education be made 
a Cabinet position, urging superintendents to 
raise the standard for granting certificates, en- 
dorsing the extension of the Normal course to 
three years, recommending a law which will 
give validity in this State to Normal diplomas of 
other States when such diplomas have the same 
validity as teachers’ certificates as those of our 
own State, commending the increase in district 
high schools, urging the restoration of the ap- 
propriation to the Department that The School 
Journal may be sent as heretofore to Secretaries 
of School Boards, congratulating Dr. M. G, 
Brumbaugh upon his appointment as commis- 
sioner of education to Porto Rico, congratulat- 
ing the State upon the efficient administration 
of Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and recommending his 
re-appointment. Vol. 49: 49-112 and 113-150, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 


WHAT DEPT. SupT. STEWART SAYS. 


In his response to the address of welcome at 
the Gettysburg meeting, July 4, 1899, Hon. J. 
Q. Stewart, Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, presented certain facts of 
much interest—the record of which is kept and 
could be found only in the files of The Pena- 
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sylvania School Journal, the official organ of 
the School Department—showing the influence 
of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association 
upon the School work of the State, as follows : 

Thirty-three years ago the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association was welcomed to Gettys- 
burg. Most fitting it is that the members of 
this body, representing all the educational agen- 
cies of the State, should return, after the lapse 
of thirty-three years, to be once more the guests 
of a town noted and celebrated beyond any 
other in our Commonwealth. What momen- 
tous changes have occurred since the meeting of 
1866—changes which have brought with them 
vast improvements along all lines of business 
activity. Few of the men and women who par- 
ticipated in that convention are here to-day, 
but, in common with others who have actively 
engaged in the work of education, they have 
made their impress upon the work and progress 
so plainly indicated in the improvement of our 
public schools. ‘*The worker dies, but the 
work goeson.’’ We follow in the lines marked 
out for us by those who have labored under 
greater difficulties perhaps than those which 
confront us in this generation. Our work is not 
ended. Great issues, under changed conditions, 
are constantly coming to the front. It becomes 
our duty, as educators, to understand these con- 
ditions and to meet the issues under the inspira- 
tion of the times in which we live. I deem it 


to be proper in this connection to refer briefly 
to some of the things which occupied the atten- 
tion of our Association during the early years 


of its existence, and to point out some of the 
pressing duties of the present hour. 

The convention at which the State Teachers’ 
Association was organized was held in the city 
of Harrisburg, December 28, 1852. Among the 
resolutions adopted was this: 

Resolved, That it is respectfully and earnestly 
urged upon the Legislature to amend the existing 
common school law of the State, so that the mini- 
mum period of teaching in the schools shall be in- 
creased from three to five months, not only as an 
act of mere justice to the youth of the Common- 
wealth, but as an effective means of inspiring their 


teachers. 
Think of it—only three months! That was 


one of the difficulties our Association had to 
meet in those early days. At Pittsburg, in 1853, 
it was 


Teachers’ Association, in order to obtain the great- 


est efficiency for our school system it is the imper- | 


ative duty of the Legislature to establish Normal | of Education at Washington, it is the judgment of 


| the State Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
| that the office of National Commissioner of Eduta- 


Schools for the education of teachers. 
Resolved, That the committee who have reported 
on this subject be directed to prepare a memorial 


to the Legislature upon the subject, to be read at | 


the next meeting of the Association. 
To-day we have thirteen Normal Schools, 


At the same meeting the following resolution 


was adopted : 
Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 


pointed to prepare a report on the expediency of | 


appointing County Superintendents. f 
This resolution was brought to the attention 
of the Legislature, the subject was discussed, 
and the County Superintendency act was passed 
in 1854, and approved May 8th of that year. 
At Lewistown, in December of the same year, 
an address by one of our members contained 
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this declaration : ‘‘ We believe that our influence 
has improved both schools and teachers ; we also 
lay some claim to the appointment to County 
Superintendents—a measure which, if carried 
out according to the original intention of the 
law, will beyond doubt, produce incalculable 
benefits."? At Harrisburg, in December, 1856, 
the following resolution was passed : 

Resolved, That it is expedient to memorialize 
the Legislature for aid in support of a Teachers’ 
Institute in every county in the State. 

You know what followed, how the Institutes 
have grown, what crowds attend them every- 
where, and how popular they have become. At 
Indiana, in 1857, a separate State School Depart- 
ment was suggested. Before that the schools 
were in charge of the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, but he had no definite duties re- 
specting them ; here the teachers of the State 
demanded:an independent authority to enforce 
the school law. This suggestion was also 
adopted, the office was established, and has 
been filled by a line of distinguished men. In 
1858, at Lancaster, so much had been done on 
the lines of previous declarations that the fol- 
lowing was passed : 

Resolved, That it is the sentiment of this Asso- 
ciation that the school system has passed the crisis 
of danger, and is now firmly established in the af- 
fections of the people. 

At West Chester, in 1859, the State Depart- 
ment having gone into successful operation, 
this was passed : 

Resolved, That the character, progress and ten- 
dencies of our noble common school system require 
that the legal powers of the State Superintendent 
and the functions of the School Department should 
be so enlarged and strengthened as to meet the 
wants of our expanding system and invigorate its 
general operations. 

Professional education received attention at 
the same meeting in this resolution : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are of vital 
importance to our school system and should be 
sanctioned by express legal enactment, and that 
they, in common with State Normal Schools, when 
the latter shall have been fully recognized, should 
be fostered and encouraged by judicious appropri- 
ations from the Treasury of the Commonwealth. 

Up to that time the appropriations by the 
State to educational purposes had been nominal: 
since then they have grown to five millions a 
year along the lines of these recomméndations. 


Resolved, That, in the judgment of the State | At the Bedford meeting, in 1891, the following 


resolution was adopted : 
Resolved, That in view of the important State 
and national interests represented by the Bureau 


tion should be raised to the dignity and clothed 
with the official function of a full Cabinet position, 


| and that we respectfully recommend our senators 


located all over the State—then we had not one. | and members of Congress to take such action as 


will bring the subject to the favorable attention of 
Congress. 

So we say to-day. The importance of the 
educational interest of our country justifies the 
demand for a representative head in a Cabinet 
officer. At the Gettysburg meeting, in 1866, 
the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
will long cherish the recollection of Gettysburg for 
its pleasant features as a town and the elevated 
tone of its citizens, but more especially on account 
of its being the theatre of the great battle that de- 
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cided the fate of the rebellion and secured forever 
a Union, one and inseparable. 

Resolved, That, inspired by the associations of 
this great battlefield, and made to realize what an 
immense price must be paid for maintaining liberty 
and law when assailed by ignorance and war, and 
remembering that the rebellion resulted from a 
want of popular education in the Southern States, 
and the absence of the teacher and the teacher’s 
work, and learning afresh our responsibilities and 
trusts, we here, upon the scene of conflict, do now 
renew our devotion to the great vocation, and 
pledge each other that with increased fidelity and 
energy we will work for the preservation of our 
free institutions and a higher development of in- 
telligence and religion, praying that the divine 
blessing may rest upon our efforts. 

Every word of that is as true to-day as it was 
a generation ago. The free public school is the 
salvation of our country. Could we always have 
had it, for every race and color, there would 
have been no need for war. [Applause. ] 

Since our last meeting, as you all know, the 
minimum school term has been increased to 
seven months. This should have been done 
years ago, but was not accomplished now with- 
out great effort. More than 1,200 townships 
will have seven months’ school next term for 
the first time [applause], and some of them are 
right here in Adams county. Much rests upon 
you, teachers, in this matter ; if our good school 
laws are not enforced, you will be partly re- 
sponsible. And, in conclusion, let me say that 
there is plenty of work yet to be done, and we 
must continually strive for advancement until 
every child in the Commonwealth has a chance 
to secure a good education. Vol. 48, p. 51-52, 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 

The proceedings of the meeting of December, 
1852, may be found in the first volume of the 
Pennsylvania School Journal, pages 294-297, 
The first article of the constitution adopted at 
this time was as follows: ‘‘ This organization 
shall be known by the title of the Pennsylvania 
State Teachers’ Association.’”? After a lapse of 
forty-eight years, during which this organized 
body of teachers aud friends of education has 
held exactly fifty meetings under the old name 
—ten of these being semi-annual—at the fifty- 
first meeting a new constitution is adopted 
whose first article reads, ‘‘ This organization 
shall be entitled the Pennsyivania State Educa- 
tional Association.’’ This change is made to 
meet the demand for an organization of broader 
scope, whose title shall include all who are in 
any way interested, as individuals or depart- 
ments, as teachers, superintendents, directors, 
or laymen, in the work of general education. 

Through all this long series of meetings from 
the first to the fifty-first, without a break any- 
where in the line, their daily sessions are to be 
found in the successive volumes of The Penn- 
sylvania School Journal—and nowhere else. 
In fact, the volume before the reader is simply a 
reprint, page by page, of the different reports of 
the Superintendents’ Convention, the Directors’ 
State Association, and the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation as found in The School Journal during 
the current year. It is printed from the same 
type, with only the change in folio lines, form 
by form, after the regular issue of The Journal 
had come from the press, so as to reduce ex- 
pense in getting out the book, the cost of set- 
ting the type, an item of three hundred dollars 
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or more, being thus donated by The Journal 
and saved tothe book. These reports are found 
in different issues of The School Journal during 
the year 1900, but here they are brought together 
into one book of considerable size. That is 
practically the only advantage which the book 
presents over the successive numbers of The 
Journal itself. 

The vast quantity of matter relating to schools 
and school work ; topics of special and general 
educational interest ; school law, school policy, 
school history, school methods, devices, incen- 
tives, suggestions of every sort; literature, 
science, art—that we find here, reported in 
these proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association from year to year through 
these fifty meetings is simply amazing. There 
are over two thousand (2112) large double- 
column octavo pages devoted to these reports 
alone, enough to fill many ordinary books. And 
this is but a part of the valuable matter con- 
tained in these forty-eight volumes which are 
found everywhere in the offices of Superinten- 
dents and in Teachers’ Libraries throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania School Journal thus makes 
possible the continuous history ot the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association here pre- 
sented. It can be had from no other source 
whatsoever. It has been the business of the 
Secretary to prepare these sketches for the 
printer, with the exception of those of Dr. 
Wickersham and Dr. Schaeffer. In this his- 
torical sketch, condensing many pages into 
a paragraph, we have had} valuable assist- 
ance from Mr. John D. Pyott, a teacher of 
Lancaster much interested in the work. It 
has been necessary to put this condensed report 
down into small (but clear) type, so that it may 
be brought within the space allowed for it. The 
first of these meetings the writer attended was 
in Lancaster in 1853, when a school boy of six- 
teen ; the first in which he was enrolled as a 
member was in 1855. We attended four suc- 
cessive meetings during the years 1855 and 
1856, and since 1866, at Gettysburg, have been 
present at every meeting. 

The work of reporting meetings like these is 
not easy, nor are there many persons who can 
do it well. Hence the Secretary of the Associa- 
tion is given authority to employ a skilful re- 
porter. The Journal being the organ of the 
Association, its business manager has been con- 
tinued for many years as Secretary, 1. That the 
benefit of long experience may be had in secur- 
ing a report of proceedings that shall be as com- 
plete as possible; and 2. That no time may be 
lost in getting it through press and into the 
mails. We remember meetings held long ago 
of which meager reports were made, and, after 
adjournment, it was difficult to get even these 
from the Secretary whose home might be in a 
part of the State distant from The Journal 
office. There was much annoyance from delay, 
and dissatisfaction as to result. For thirty 
years Mr. Joseph D. Pyott, an expert in sten- 
ography, alert, conscientious and of excellent 
judgment in this line of work, has made the 
careful and accurate report of proceedings found 
in The Pennsylvania School Journal. This prac- 
tical policy will account for the character and 
fulness of these reports during the period named. 
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PESTALOZZI’S MONUMENT: A 
SCHOOL HOUSE. 


BY SUPT. KIMBER CLEAVER. 


WO days ago I went by rail to Brugg 

to visit the grave of Pestalozzi. On 
alighting from the train, after a ride of 
two hours, I found that I was not yet at 
the shrine of this great inspirer of teach- 
ers. A carriage was procured, and after 
a drive of three and one-half miles 
through a most fertile valley of farms, 
the cabman stopped his horse. I was 
told by him that over there—pointing to 
a grave-yard by a small church — Pes- 
talozzi was buried. At one side of the 
grave-yard was a two-story building of 
small proportions. I eagerly looked for 
a shaft of marble or granite that would 
distinguish the grave of this renowned 
man, but saw none. Just then my eyes 


caught sight of that which I had hoped 
for years to see—the resting-place of this 
‘beacon light of pedagogy.”’ ; 

The name, Henry Pestalozzi, appeared 
inscribed on a granite slab, which occu- 
pied the gable end of the building just 


mentioned as being at the side of the 
graveyard. My time being limited, I 
quickly ran around the building, sup- 
posing it to be a kind of mausoleum, but 
could not gain admittance. I then went 
to a house close by, and asked to be ad- 
mitted to see the tomb of Pestalozzi. A 
kind German Swiss lady conducted me 
to the granite slab. But I insisted that I 
wished to go inside of this building, 
when, to my great surprise, I found that 
this supposed sepulchre was not only the 
resting-place of the dead, but the work- 
ing-place of the living, as it was a school 
house. The old lady left me to my own 
musings, and I thought how fitting a 
monument for a great teacher to rest 
with his life-work continued above him; 
to know that that school and many 
other schools throughout all Christen- 
dom were much improved because he 
had lived and had been a true teacher ! 
What an inspiration to the teachers of 
those schools to have such a model so 
near to them ! 

Pestalozzi lies buried beneath the end 
wall of the building; and above the base 
wall, and a part of the gable end of the 
building, i ishis memorial. Itis of granite 
in the shape of an arch about ten feet in 
height. The face of Pestalozzi, chiseled 
in marble, is placed above his remarka- 
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ble epitaph. This is written in German, 
and commences, ‘‘Hier ruhet Henry 
Pestalozzi,’’ and after giving the places 
and dates of his birth and death, and the 
specific good that he did in the different 
places in which he taught, ends with the 
high tribute: ‘‘ Alles fur andere, fiir sich 
nichts, Segnen seinen name.’’ ‘‘ Every- 
thing for others, nothing for himself. 
Blessed be his name.’’ 

A little distance, about one-half mile 
from this grave-yard, which is no longer 
being used as a burial plcce, is Neuhof, 
where Pestalozzi taught. I visited this, 
but all the old landmarks are gone, and 
his school-house and home were burned. 
Pestalozzi has been dead nearly three- 
quarters of a century. I fancied as we 
rode away that the high hills, wooded to 
their summit, looked about the same to 
me as they did to him about whom this 
is written. 

Basle, Switzerland, July 21, 1900. 


PROFITABLE REFORESTATION. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE efforts Minnesota is making to 

preserve its remaining forests and to 
restore those cut away deserve the com- 
mendation and study of every other 
state in the Union. A fire warden sys- 
tem has been established to prevent a 
repetition of the disastrous forest fires 
from which Minnesota has suffered al- 
most annually, and an intelligent effort 
is also being made to reforest the non- 
agricultural lands of the state from which 
the timber has been cut away, and which 
will remain bare and unproductive unless 
treated in-a scientific and systematic 
manner. If these plans are carried out 
Minnesota will in time possess the finest 
and most valuable forests of any state 
between the Rocky Mountains and the 
Mississippi river. 

One of the chief objections to planting 
new forests and reforesting denuded 
lands is the long time it is necessary to 
wait for returns. To obtain well-ma- 
tured timber at least two generations 
must pass, and to the American who ex- 
pects quick profits from an investment 
this is an unanswerable argument against 
putting money into forestry. But the 
day when long-distance profits can be 
despised has passed, and the truth is 
forcing itself on the country that one 
generation must do the work and the 
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next or the second generation after be 
left to reap the profits. In no way is this 
so evident as in forestry. It needs from 
sixty to one hundred years after planting 
for a forest to reach the stage of growth 
where it is fit for cutting, and unless this 
country is to be denuded entirely of 
forests it is necessary for the people to be 
educated to the standard where they are 
willing to make the sacrifice. 

But of the ultimate profit there is no 
doubt. Ata recent meeting of the Min- 
nesota State Forestry Association Chief 
Fire Warden Andrews of that State read 
an interesting paper on forest planting 
on an extensive scale and quoted perti- 
nent facts and figures on the subject fur- 
nished him by Dr. C. A. Schenck, super- 
intendent of Mr. George W. Vanderbilt’s 
forest at Biltmore, N. C. Dr. Schenck’s 
estimate of the first cost of reforesting 
land, large quantities of which can be 
bought in Minnesota for 25 cents an 
acre, would be $11.25, or adding the cost 
of the land, $11.50 an acre. Figuring 
compound interest at 2 per cent. on this 
sum for eighty years and adding taxes 
on land, protection and maintenance, the 
final cost of an acre of timber would be 
$64.90. The return would be more than 
this, but even at this rate reforestation 
would yield the capital invested accu- 
mulated at 2 per cent. compound interest 
on land which’ cannot be used in any 
other way. 

Dr. Schenck calculates that if Minne- 
sota should undertake reforestation on 
an extensive scale, say 2,000,000 acres, 
which can now be purchased at 25 cents 
an acre, the result would be as follows: 
Cost of 2,000,000 acres at 25 cents an 
acre, $500,000; annual expense of plant- 
ing 25,000 acres at $11.25 an acre, $281,- 
250; taxes, maintenance and protection, 
about $50,000 a year; other expenses and 
distributing the original cost over a 
number of years would bring the total 
annual expense to about $350,000. And 
at the end of eighty years the State 
would have forests worth $72,500,000. 
From that time on the returns would be 
constant. By cutting away 25,000 acres 
annually the State would get an annual 
income from timber, sold at present rates, 
of $1,650,000. And if these acres are re- 
planted each year the whole area will be 
kept constantly in forest and be cut over 
once in each eighty years. The income 
will be steady and certain. 

An example of the results of a wise 
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system of forestry is given in Saxony, 
where in the first quarter of the present 
century the task of reforesting denuded 
lands was begun. The same authority 
which Chief Fire Warden Andrews, of 
Minnesota, quotes as to the result of 
reforestation in that state says that the 
state forests of Saxony have increased in 
value during the past seventy-five years 
from $12,000,000 to $65,000,000. This 
is equal to an average profit of 2% per 
cent. perannum. In addition the king- 
dom has derived from its forests, under 
scientific management, a steadily increas- 
ing revenue, mounting from $350,000 per 
annum during the years 1817-26 to 
$1,800,000 per annum for the decade of 
1884-93. Here is another profit averag- 
ing about 3 per cent. per annum. Add 
to this the 214 per cent. increased valua- 
tion, and the average total gain to the 
kingdom has amounted to about 5% per 
cent. Such a prospective income should 
be an incentive to every state to look to 
the reforestation of its denuded lands, 
even if most of the profit is to be reaped 
by posterity. 

There is much in the forestry work 
Minnesota is doing from which other 
states can learn. Pennsylvania, under 
the able direction of our State Forestry 
Commissioner, Dr. J. T. Rothrock, which 
is just now making a beginning in caring 
for its forests and in restoring lost ones, 
can study it with profit. The adoption 
of a liberal policy in this respect and its 
vigorous enforcement will in the course 
of time give Penusylvania a forest area 
which will be not only a pride but a profit 
to the state.—Philadelphia Press. 
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OLD St. David’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in Radnor Valley, Delaware 
county, Pa., celebrated its 200th anniver- 
sary Sunday, September 2d. It is 186 
years since the present church building 
was erected. The first congregation was 
Welsh, from Radnorshire, Wales. Here 
‘*Mad’’ Anthony Wayne is buried, his 
remains baving been moved from Presque 
Isle fortress, where he died in 1796. The 
reinterment here in 1809 was marked by 
great military display. The victims of 
the Paoli massacre are buried here. The 
poet Longfellow visited the Church in 
1876, and was so much interested that 
some weeks later he sent to the rector a 
poem, in which he speaks of impressions 
made upon him by the hallowed spot. 
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AUTUMN ARBOR DAY. 


HE beneficial effect of the observance of 
Arbor Days is everywhere known and 
acknowledged. Since trees can be planted 
in the Fall as well as in the Spring of the 
year, and since many schools are not in 
session when the Spring Arbor Days are 
observed, it has become customary to fix an 
Autumn Arbor Day in order that all the 
children of the Commonwealth may learn 
to take an interest in the planting and care 
of trees and in the preservation and restora- 
tion of our forests, especially upon areas 
not suited for agriculture. In accordance 
with this custom, 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER Ig, 1900, 
is hereby designated as Autumn Arbor 
Day, with the recommendation that teach- 
ers, pupils and all others interested in the 
schools celebrate the day by the planting of 
trees and by other appropriate exercises. 
NaTHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 
Supt. Public Instruction. 
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N his efforts to promote the interests of 
the schools of Jefferson county, Supt. 
R. B. Teitrick has been holding free meet- 
ings at Brookville, Reynoldsville and 
Brockwayville, for the benefit particularly 
of the teachers about to enter upon their 
first term of work. He was assisted by 
Prof. A. J. Davis and Miss Clara Tomp- 
kins, the head of the model school of the 
Clarion State Normal School, and by Dr. 
D. J. Waller, Principal of the Indiana 
State School, and Mrs. Carmalt, the head 
of that model school. The inexperienced 
teachers attended in force, and the inter- 
est was most gratifying at each place. 
This effort to obviate the disadvantage 
arising from having the county institute 
late in the year is one whose effects will 
be awaited with interest. 


JupGEe FANNING, of Towanda, Brad- 
ford county, filed an opinion, September 
3rd, in the case of the Commonwealth vs. 
E. L. Smith, in which the compulsory 
education law and the act requiring 


vaccination came into conflict. Smith, 
who is a Christian scientist, declined to 





have his son vaccinated, and the boy was 
refused admission to the school. The 
School Board brought a prosecution and 
recovered $2, the penalty for non-attend- 
ance. Judge Fanning’s opinion reverses. 
this judgment, holding that the vaccina- 
tion law is not mandatory, but optional, 
and that Smith did all the law required 
in sending his son to school although he 
was refused admission. ‘This is the first 
decision in the State where the two acts 
came into conflict. 


THE enrollment for the Charleston 
meeting of the National Educational 
Association, including advance member- 
ship, was 2,815; of this number 546 are 
active members and 2,269 associate mem- 
bers. The state of South Carolina fur- 
nished 673 members. The five states 
outside of South Carolina furnishing the 
largest attendance are, Illinois, 348; 
Ohio, 149; Georgia, 128; New York, 
107; Indiana, 106; Missouri, 104. It is 
worthy of note that there were 546 active 
members enrolled at the Charleston meet- 
ing in a total of 2,815, while at Los 
Angeles in 1899 but 530 active members 
enrolled in an attendance of 11,544. 


Pror. W. H. SHELLY, principal of the 
Girls’ Latin School, Baltimore, died sud- 
denly at Pen-Mar, August 11. He was 
stopping there at a summer hotel and 
had gone to bed in his usual state of 
health. The next morning he was found 
dead in bed from heart disease. He was 
for years prominently identified with the 
schools of York, Pa., where he was the 
very active city superintendent for a 
number of years. For the last ten years 
he was principal of the Girls’ Latin 
School at Baltimore. 


It was Donald G. Mitchell who said, 
‘* Hang around your walls pictures which 
shall tell stories of mercy, hope, courage, 
faith and charity.’’ What factors in ed- 
ucation are these silent teachers! Their 
unconscious tuition is incalculable. The 
story of the widow’s three sons who were 
led to adopt a sea-faring life through the 
constant silent influence of a large and 
beautiful picture of the ocean with a ves- 
sel riding on its billows serves to illus- 
trate, if illustration were needed, the part 
even pictures may play in shaping our 
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lives and giving directions toour thought 
and energies, their influence upon the 
moral and esthetic side of our life. Life 
in all its phases is influenced by environ- 
ment,and for young people especially that 
environment should be made the healthi- 
est and most inspiring possible. The in- 
fluence of good pictures for this purpose 
is finding increasing recognition among 
those who have to do with the training 
of the young. The Lincoln Art Series, 
with its dozen or more choice pictures, 
brings within easy reach some very good 
things for the school-room. 


In the death of County Supt. George 
W. Weaver, of Clearfield, the State has 
lost a faithful and an efficient superin- 
tendent. He had been in failing health 
for several months, and died at his home 
in Clearfield August 30th. Supt. Weaver 
was a capable and an industrious worker 
in the cause of education. He was serv- 
ing his second term in the office, and was 
highly esteemed by all his teachers and 
other friends of education in his county. 


Pror. W. W. Davis of the Sterling 


(Ill.) Standard, and a member of Sterling 
school board, is in the field this season 
with the following lectures for schools, 
churches and societies: American Ora- 
tors, Hymns and Hymn Writers, The 
Educational Value of Debate, A Sunday 
in London; Birds, Bugs and Begonias, 


How to Live roo Years. He is a close 
observer, a ready writer and speaker, with 
something to say that is worth hearing. 


THE hundredth anniversary of the 
Clay school house, in Clay township, 
Lancaster county, was celebrated Sep- 
tember 1st, with much enthusiasm, the 
occasion being made a rally of the public 
school interests of the northern part of 
the county. The exercises of the day 
were conducted by Mr. J. L. Dry, who 
gave a historical sketch of the school. 
Addresses were made by State Supt. N. 
C. Schaeffer, County Supt. M. J. Brecht, 
and Hon. J. A. Stober, State Senator 
from Lancaster county, a former pupil of 
the old Clay school. 

WE had hoped to give the report of the 
“* Nature Study ”’ section of the Williams- 
‘port meeting in the present issue. It is 
‘yet on the galleys awaiting insertion, 
and goes without further delay into the 
-first form of the next number. 
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ARBOR DAY: NO. XXXII. 


UTUMN again, and our Thirty- 
second Arbor Day in Pennsylvania. 
The circular of State Supt. Schaeffer 
announcing Friday, October 19, as Fall 
Arbor Day for the year 1900 is found in 
the present number. There are many 
thousands of teachers and directors, and 
millions of people in Pennsylvania, who 
have never planted tree, or shrub or vine, 
and have never thought of themselves as 
doing a thing so unusual. Yet they 
recognize, in some degree, the value of 
trees, enjoy the fruit thereof, and think 
the world would be a poor place without 
them. Why have they never done any- 
thing? Force of habit. Why does no 
green thing of their planting flutter its 
leaves in the passing breeze, and show 
itself glad in the sunshine and the rain? 
Force of habit mainly. No peach or plum 
or cherry, no apple or pear, nor any other 
fruit whatsoever, has ever grown for man 
or bird or other creature upon anything 
of their planting. So far as all this goes 
they might as well be dead or never been 
born. They never did, and very few of 
them, from force of habit, ever will plant 
anything. 

And yet Arbor Day has led to the 
planting of vast numbers of trees in 
Pennsylvania. They are growing every- 
where. A few persons here and there 
have been interested and at work. This 
number should be greatly increased. 
How can more general interest be 
aroused, and practical effort encouraged ? 
Mainly through the schools. 

A gentleman of Pennsylvania, writing 
of the influence of Arbor Day in his own 
locality, says: ‘‘Prior to the establish- 
ment of Arbor Day by Dr. Higbee, the 
school grounds of this city were, with a 
few exceptions, destitute of trees, vines 
and shrubbery. To-day every school- 
yard in the city contains more or less of 
all these, carefully trained and cared for. 
They not only beautify and adorn the 
grounds, but add to their value; and, 
above all, they aid in promoting the 
esthetic taste of the pupils, cultivating 
unconsciously their sense of the beauti- 
ful. No one can estimate the wonderful 
amount of good which this Arbor Day 
movement in our schools has already 
done for the community and for the State, 
much less the benefit that must result 
from it in the years to come.’’ 

He that hath ears to hear let him hear! 
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Teacher, director, clergyman, editor, 
parent, citizen! what are you planting 
or encouraging others to plant! Why 
not do something? 

The young people are everywhere in 
the schools, waiting the touch of the live 
teacher of power. But howcommon it is 
to find the pupils all dead asleep to new 
and better things, dreaming over the 
dreams of yesterday because the teacher 
fell asleep many years ago, and will be 
wakened only by the trump of the Arch- 
angel ! 


tien 
_ 


PRESIDENT STAHR. 





HE choice of the Committee on Nom- 
inations at Williamsport for President 
at the first meeting of the ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
Educational Association ’’ under the new 
Constitution, was Rev. John S. Stahr, 
Ph. D., D. D., president of Franklin and 
Marshall College, and long identified 
with that time-honored institution of 
learning. This honor which, we need 
not say, was wholly unsought and which 
came to him as a sudden surprise, could 
have been conferred on no member of the 
Association more worthy of it. He is 
eminently a man of the people, and a 
college president familiar with and in 
full sympathy with the common school 
work in all its phases. He has been a 
diligent worker all his life. Whatever 
his hand has found to do he has done 
with his might. He is already at the 
work of preparation for the next meeting, 
and the rough draft of the programme 
presented at the meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee held September 28th 
gives promise of a meeting in Phila- 
delphia worthy of both time and place. 
Dr. Stahr was born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, December 2, 1841. His 
parents were of German Reformed ances- 
try. He received his early education in 
the public schools of his native township, 
and at the age of sixteen became teacher 
of the school in which he had been a 
pupil the year before. This position he 
held for seven successive years. In 1858 
he entered the Bucks County Normal 
and Classical School, at Quakertown, 
Rev. A. R. Horne, D. D., principal. In 
1864, when Rev. Lucien Cort, D. D., 
succeeded Dr. Horne as principal, Dr. 
Stahr became an assistant teacher and 
prepared for college. He entered the 
Junior Class at Franklin and Marshall 
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College in 1865, and graduated in 1867, 
with the highest honors of his class and 
the highest grade of scholarship attained 
up to that time. He intended to study 
theology at Mercersburg, but was called 
to fill the vacancy in the College faculty 
caused by the resignation of Dr. Falk. 
Here he studied theology privately under 
Dr. John W. Nevin, whose warm in- 
terest and personal friendship were of 
the greatest account to him in his studies 
and in his subsequent career. He was 
made adjunct professor in 1868. He was 
licensed to preach by the Goschenhoppen 
Classis at Quakertown, 1869. In 1871 
he was elected principal of the Keystone 
State Normal School, but declined the 
call; In the same year he was called to 
the chair of Natural Sciences and German 
in his Alma Mater. He was ordained to 
the ministry at Reading in 1872, and be- 
came assistant pastor to Dr. Bausman. 
In 1887 he became financial agent of the 
College. He was elected President pro 
tem. in 1889, and President in 1890. He 
received the degree of A. M., 1870; Ph. 
D., 1883; D. D. from Lafayette College 
in 1891. He has been a member of the 
International Sunday-School Lesson com- 
mittee, consulting member of the edi- 
torial staff of Funk & Wagnalls’ Stand- 
ard Dictionary, has translated Grob’s 
‘Life of Zwingle,’’ and has been a fre- 
quent contributor to church papers and 
to the Quarterly Review. 

Franklin and Marshall College, of 
which he is the honored head, stands as 
the oldest representative of higher educa- 
tion for young men in the county of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The act in- 
corporating Franklin College was passed 
by the General Assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, March 10, 1789. Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, then Governor of the State and 
advanced in years, came to Lancaster to 
lay the corner-stone of the College that: 
was to bear his name. Franklin College 
continued its existence amidst sunshine 
and shadow until the year 1852, when 
new energy and life were brought to it in 
the removal of Marshall College from 
Mercersburg, and in the union of these 
two institutions forming Franklin and 
Marshall College. The latest addition 
to the seven buildings occupying the 
Campus is the J. Watts de Peyster 
Library. A handsome and thoroughly 
equipped Science building is being 
finished at a cost of nearly $50,000. 
Franklin and Marshall College does not 
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pretend to do the work of a university or 
a technical school; its claim for patronage 
is that it is a thoroughly first-class 
American College, in which a careful 
foundation can be laid that will prepare 
young men for an intelligent pursuit of 
professional studies, for the work of 
higher education and the business pur- 
suits of life. At the same time the Col- 
lege is in full sympathy with the progress 
of the age in art, science and literature. 
To this end the College carefully marks 
out a course in which the whole man 
may be developed mentally, morally, 
physically, and spiritually. 





TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOLS, ETC. 





HE following interesting letter is 

from Mr. J. O. Smith, of North 
Springfield, Pennsylvania. Our neigh- 
boring State of Ohio has over nine hun- 
dred of these township high schools. 
We are slowly falling into line, both as 
to high schools and the combining of 
rural schools in sparsely settled districts, 
which involves the transportation of 
pupils. Common sense and good busi- 
ness management approve these things. 
Says Mr. Smith: 

When I became a member of the School 
Board about ten years ago there was a 
school-house on nearly every cross-road 
in Springfield township, school being 
kept at least six months in the year in 
each one. I believe there were thirteen 
district schools at that time, and the at- 
tendance ran from forty down to six. It 
makes one feel weary to think of trying 
to teach a successful school with only 
eight or ten pupils. When the weather 
or roads are bad, one-half of them will be 
absent, and some classes will have two 
members, some one, and some not any. 

The western part of our town had the 
benefit of a high school and had enjoyed 
its benefits for many years, but there was 
none in the eastern part, and as a conse- 
quence every ambitious scholar who 
wished for better schooling than the dis- 
trict school afforded was obliged to go 
outside the town and pay a tuition fee of 
from $8 to $10, and either ride three or 
four miles or board away from home. 

In 1891 eight scholars in my district 
went to the borough to attend the high 
school. The cost in money was $80, 


which all fell on three families, being 
from $20 to $30 per family, who had al- 
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ready paid their usual school tax, but were 
obliged to pay so much more in order 
to meet the wants of their children. I 
thought then and still think, that the 
township should furnish schools good 
enough so that such things would not be 
necessary, and I concluded to try to get 
a change. 

At North Springfield there was an 
academy that was built many years ago. 
It was one of those educational monu- 
ments that may be found in every town 
in this end of the State. Twenty years 
ago the schools that they sheltered were 
like the tramp and beggar—had no vis- 
ible means of support, there being no 
public money back of them. This was 
the way they tried to make schools go in 
them: Nearly every year some of the 
leading men would conclude to havea 
school in the academy and would select 
one man to hire the teacher and start the 
school. It might be that there was a 
district school in full blast only forty 
rods away, but their ardor was not damp- 
ened by that. They were after a high 
school, and a high school they sometimes 
got. The teacher was informed what 
tuition to charge and the school started. 
The.attendance the fore part of the term 
Was sometimes quite fair, but as the 
teacher tried to collect the tuition it fell 
off, and as at least one-third of them 
never paid anything and some of the rest 
were uncertain, one term was about alla 
teacher wanted. The managerssoon got 
tired trying to make an empty bag stand 
alone, and thus we see why those build- 
ings were not used. The one at North 
Springfield had been unused for years. 
In 1892 I saw the trustees of this school 
and got the free use of the building to 
see if we could not start a high school. 
When the time came for hiring teachers 
I got permission from the School Board 
to shut up the schoolhouse in District 
No. 1 and transfer the teacher to a room 
in the academy at North Springfield for 
a primary school. I also obtained per- 
mission from the Board to shut up the 
schoolhouse in District No. 2 and put 
the teacher in the main room as princi- 
pal; and so for the last nine years we 
have had the benefit of it, and it has 
been a great benefit to this part of the 
town. 

It might be supposed that every family 
living near the school would have been 
glad to have better school facilities near 
them, and that every family would have 
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assisted in making the school a success; 
but such was not the case. A few of 
them concluded that because we had 
shut up the district schools they had 
been deprived of their rights, not taking 
into consideration the fact that we had 
opened a high school almost within sight 
of them. They fought the Board, but 
especially myself, with all the energy 
and venom at their command, and I will 
say that if they had worked as hard in 
trying to manage their own affairs as they 
did in trying to run the School Board 
they would have been benefited im- 
mensely. Now, it may be that it is 
being learned that a School Board is not 
an easy thing to bulldoze. I offered to 
take the children in one family in the 
same rig with my own in the morning 
and bring them back at night. They 
said ‘‘ Not much.’’ I had shut up their 
district school and they could not be 
comforted, so they were allowed to stay 
at home, as we had no compulsory school 
law at that time, and they lost months 
of schooling in consequence. 

Our next experience in consolidation 
was when we had a school-house burn, 
and we put two districts into one and 
built a new school-house between them. 
The opposition here was not so great as 
we had in the high school case, but it 
was so great that we could not sell the 
old school-house which we no longer 
needed, so for the sake of harmony we 
kindly allowed the old house to fall into 
decay. The Board shortly afterward 
commenced closing up some of the 
smaller schools in the western part of the 
township, and got the pupils to go to the 
high school. Two years ago the Board 
closed some more, and as it was too far 
for the pupils to walk to West Spring- 
field, they let the job of taking the 
children back and forth to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. ‘The result was better 
school advantages for them and less ex- 
pense tothe town. That worked well, so 
last fall a couple more schools were closed 
and the pupils taken to the high school. 
So far, the cost has been less to the tax- 
payers than it was under the old system. 

Now for results: Where we had thir- 
teen district schools we now have two 
high schools and seven district schools, 
and the pupils make better progress than 
in the schools where there were from 
eight to a dozen pupils. Here their am- 
bition is aroused and they have to work. 
As a tax-payer I can say that we are 
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getting more out of our money at present 
by consolidation than we ever did before, 
and the present year we are having the 
most successful year we have ever had. 
We still have some opposition. Three 
or four families are doing all they can to 
make a failure of their children’s educa- 
tion by fighting the Board and keeping 
the children at home. What the Board 
will do in the future I cannot say, but I 
hope before long to see an addition to the 
building at West Springfield capable of 
providing for at least one-half the pupils 
in the township, and a new building at 
North Springfield capable of holding the 
balance of them. ‘There might, however, 
be one or two schools in the southern 
part of the township that could not be 
drawn into the high schools, but I would 
have all the rest drawn to those two, and 
I would make them so good that every 
scholar in town could get everything but 
a college education right at home, and as 
we are paying only three mills on a dol- 
lar, the cost would not be great. 


oo 


A GOOD BOOK. 


T is pleasant to know that the book 

entitled, ‘‘ Pennsylvania Educational 
Associations of 1900,’’ recently issued by 
order of the Pennsylvania State Teachers’ 
Association, and sent out August 24th 
to all who were entitled to receive it, has 
met with cordial approval in all direc- 
tions. A gentleman writes: ‘‘I have 
been looking carefully through this book. 
Need I say that there is inspiration in it ?”’ 
Another expresses his pleasure at re- 
ceiving what he calls the ‘‘ memorial 
volume of Zhe School Journal,’’ be- 
cause of its illustrations, which include 
fine pictures of five of the State Superin- 
tendents and the memorial stones that 
have been erected by the schools in honor 
of two of them. We wish, indeed, that we 
could include also the monument author- 
ized by the Legislature in 1871-72, to be 
erected upon the Capitol grounds at 
Harrisburg (see page 191 of the present 
number). It would be the great illustra- 
tion in a book like this, but that was a 
dream never realized, and we have done 
the best we could. A member of the 
Association who knows the field well, 
and is glad to find these illustrations 
brought together as a unique feature of 
the book, says: 

‘‘The plates showing the beautiful 
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‘stones of witness’ erected to the memory 
of Dr. Burrowes and Dr. Higbee, with 
the descriptive matter relating to the 
same, and the reports of the Wickersham 
Memorial work are all very appropriate 
features of the book. That a work in 
honor of distinguished educators, so 
creditable to Pennsylvania and so far be- 
yond anything that has been done in 
honor of public school men elsewhere in 
the United States, should have been done 
at all, is certainly noteworthy ; and the 
showing here, which is in a sense com- 
plete, adds distinctively to the value of a 
good book. Of course, all this has pre- 
viously been given in Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, but there it is distributed 
through different volumes. It is inserted 
here in summarized form in a publication 
of the State Teachers’ Association, which 
formally authorized these memorials and 
made generous contribution to each ‘of 
them. The brief history also of the 
State Teachers’ Association itself through 
its fifty meetings, though in form greatly 
condensed, is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to the history of education 
in the State. If these ‘sessions in para- 
graphs’ show any one thing above 
another, it is the great value and indis- 
pensable service of Zhe School Journal 
in keeping this record complete from the 
beginning.”’ 

Dr. John S. Stahr, President and 
Chairman of Executive Committee, says: 
‘* The book presents a very neat appear- 
ance. The matter is well gotten up, and 
I think the work will be satisfactory. I 
am sure you deserve the thanks of the 
teachers of the State for the fidelity, 
ability and promptness with which the 
proceedings of the conventions were fur- 
nished to those who are to receive them.”’ 

Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart: ‘I con- 
gratulate you upon your success in the 
production of such a valuable contribu- 
tion to the educational history of Penn- 
sylvania as is contained in the proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Asssociations for 1900. The portraits, 
sketches and proceedings, in connection 
with other interesting matter, makea book 
well worth preserving, and one that will 
become more valuable in the future. Of 
course, the matter is all found in succes- 
sive numbers of Zhe School Journal, 
but here we have it brought together into 
one book.”’ 

Supt. Charles Lose, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of last year, writes: 





‘* Both the teachers and myself are very 
much pleased with the book, and we feel 
that in several ways we got more for our 
money than we were entitled to. I am 
sure that all the members of the Associa- 
tion who receive a copy of this book will 
feel as we do, like congratulating you 
upon being able to get out so promptly 
a report so excellent and so complete.”’ 

Supt. Addison L. Jones, a member of 
both committees, that of last year and 
this year, says: ‘‘ The book of proceed- 
ings is just what last year’s committee 
wanted. You are to be commended for 
getting it out so quickly and in such 
good shape.”’ 

Supt. R. T. Adams, another member 
of the Executive Committee, says: ‘‘I 
think the book is all right, and heartily 
approve the action of the committee in 
having it published in this form, which, 
as I understand it, leaves some money 
still in the treasury.”’ 

Deputy Supt. Henry Houck: ‘‘ This 
new book entitled ‘Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Associations for 1900,’ is a won- 
derfully interesting volume, and every 
teacher and friend of education in the 
State should have a copy. The portraits 
of State Superintendents, the memorial 
stones to Drs. Burrowes and Higbee, the 
sketches of all these men and the con- 
densed sketch of the proceedings of our 
Association, with other matters of inter- 
est, make the book invaluable.’’ 

Supt. E. Mackey, of Reading, says: 
‘*T have received the volume of proceed- 
ings of the Pennsylvania Educational 
Associations. It is very attractive in ap- 
pearance, and it is certainly very con- 
venient to have the minutes, papers, and 
discussions of the three educational con- 
ventions of the year ina single, compact, 
accessible volume. I note with pleasure 
also that the book is a reprint of Zhe 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 'The repor- 
torial service of Zhe Journal at our con- 
ventions is to my mind very satisfactory; 
the account is always written from the 
point of view of the school-man rather 
than from that of the news-gatherer, and 
for the reader’s purpose it is often superior 
to a full stenographic report.”’ 

County Supt. R. B. Teitrick, a member 
of the Executive Committee, writes: ‘‘I 
am well pleased with the arrangement 
and mechanical execution of the book. 
It is a valuable record of the educational 
work of our State, and a fitting volume 
with which to close the century.’’ 
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Co. Supt. J. George Becht, of Lycom- 
ing county, all of whose teachers were 
enrolled at the Williamsport meeting, 
writes: ‘‘I am, indeed, very well pleased 
with the volume containing the reports 
of the several State educational conven- 
tions, and have heard only words of 
praise from our teachers who have re- 
ceived copies of the book. In addition 
to the papers, addresses and discussions, 
which will be of interest to all teachers, 
the historical matter makes the volume 
quite valuable. It was certainly much 
better to give it a paper cover, and to 
use Zhe Journal sheets of the Directors’ 
and Superintendents’ conventions for the 
last five hundred copies, than to reset the 
matter, bind in cloth, and bankrupt the 
Association. Those who had charge of the 
publication deserve thanks for the manner 
in which they have performed this duty.’’ 








GALVESTON HORROR. 





N the West India hurricane which al- 

most destroyed the city of Galveston 
and laid waste the coast of Texas, there 
were more than six thousand lives lost 
and probably $25,000,000 in property. 
The flood which overwhelmed Johnstown 
in May, 1889, when 2142 lives were lost 
and $10,000,000 worth of property was 
destroyed, was the most disastrous to 
human life in the history of our state, 
but its cause was primarily a defective 
dam. It was neither earthquake, fire, 
nor storm. 

A writer describing the situation at 
Galveston says: The storm began Satur- 
day, Sept. 8th, at 2 a. m. Previous to 
that a great storm had been raging in 
the gulf and the tide was very high. 
The wind at first came from the north 
and was in direct opposition to the force 
from the gulf. While the storm in the 
gulf piled the water upon the beach side 
of the city, the north wind piled the water 
from the bay on to the bay part of the 
city. About noon it became evident that 
the place was about to be visited with 
disaster. Hundreds of residences along 
the beach front were hurriedly abandoned, 
the families fleeing to dwellings in higher 
portions of the city. Every home was 
opened to the refugees, black or white. 
The winds were rising constantly and it 
rained in torrents. The wind was so 
fierce that the rain cut like a knife. By 
3 o’clock the waters of the gulf and bay 
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met, and by dark the entire city was sub- 
merged. The flooding of the electric 
light plant and the gas plants left the 
city indarkness. To go upon the streets 
was to court death. The wind was then 
at cyclonic velocity; roofs, chimneys, 
portions of buildings, telegraph poles 
and walls were falling, and the noise of 
the wind and the crash of the buildings 
were terrifying in the extreme. Both 
wind and waters rose steadily from dark 
until 1:45 o’clock Sunday morning. 
During all this time the people of Gal- 
veston were like rats in a trap. The 
highest portion of the city was four or 
five feet under water, while in the great 
majority of cases the streets were sub- 
merged to a depth of ten feet. To leave 
a house was to drown. ‘To remain was 
to court death in the wreckage. Such a 
night of agony has seldom been equaled. 
Without apparent reason the waters sud- 
denly began to subside at 1:45 a. m. 
Within 20 minutes they had gone down 
two feet, and before daylight the streets 
were practically freed of the flood waters. 
Very few if any buildings escaped injury. 
There is hardly a habitable, dry house in 
the city. The whole of the business 
front for three blocks in from the gulf 
is stripped of every vestige of habitation. 

The town will be rebuilt on the old site, 
as it is the leading port of Texas, and al- 
ready the work of reconstruction is be- 
gun, while relief trains and money and 
supplies of every sort are being hurried 
forward from all parts of the country to 
the ruined city and the region laid waste 
by the flood. 


SCHOOLS IN ‘PORTO RICO. 


RECENT letter from Dr. George G. 
Groff, late of the State Board of 
Health of Pennsylvania, but for the past 
two years on duty for the United States 
in the Department of Education in Porto 
Rico, contains the following very interest- 
ing paragraphs. He finds Porto Rico 
roads in bad condition at times, and the 
supervision of country schools no easy 
matter. The eager desire of some of 
these poor people to secure an education 
for their children is very touching. And 
what a fond mother will do for her child! 
Supervising Schools in Porto Rico.— 
The difficulties of communication between 
Salinas, Santa Isabel, and headquarters 
are beyond description. The road is im- 
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passable for any kind of vehicles. Fora 
stretch of five miles near the ‘‘Aguirre 
Estate’’ the road-bed consists of a dark- 
colored clay, which at present forms a 
mud about eighteen inches deep, cover- 
ing the entire length of this stretch. The 
road is full of treacherous holes, varying 
in depth from three to five feet. On my 
last trip to Salinas I was compelled to 
have a team of oxen follow me through 
to pull my horse out of these holes, by 
hitching a rope to the pommel of the 
saddle. I have seen a yoke of oxen walk 
into one of these places and smother to 
death before they could be extricated. 
The sun dries the mud on the surface of 
these holes so that it appears the same as 
the places which are not deep. For this 
reason it is impossible for them to be dis- 
tinguished, even by the natives. 

Communication between headquarters 
and Patillas is very dangerous in rainy 
weather, as the Patillas river rises quite 
suddenly and has a very swift current. 
I saw four oxen drowned at this ford 
while attempting to cross the river after a 
six hours’ rain, on November 28th. 

While visiting the rural school at Mu- 
las, a barrio of Patillas, on Monday, No- 
vember 27th, my horse slipped on the 
bridle-path in the mountains, falling off 
the trail and down the side of the moun- 
tain a distance of twenty feet. The horse 
was so badly injured that it will be im- 
possible to use him for a couple of months. 
As for myself, I escaped with a few 
bruises and scratches, and a bad wrench 
of the right arm and right leg. 

The Supervisor in the Cajuos District 
writes that he remained storm-bound in 
a school-house until after five oclock. It 
was nearly dark when he reached the 
river, the trail of the road following the 
bed of the stream for a distance and 
emerging on the sameside. He followed 
the course, as he thought correctly, and 
in about two hours arrived about nine 
o’clock at the same school-house which 
he had left at five o’clock. He was 
drenched to the skin, and had to spend 
the night there. 

Several times Mr. Huff has had to 
carry his saddle across a mountain on his 
head, driving his horse ahead of him. 
Sometimes the horse has run off, and in 
one case the Supervisor had to carry his 
saddle seventeen miles on his head. 

Patriotism in Puerto Rico.—English is 
the coming language of the island, if the 
desire to learn it continues as it is to-day. 





It is surprising what devotion the people 
feel towards everything that belongs to 
their newly-adopted country. Teachers 
and pupils alike take the liveliest inter- 
est in picking up English, and take 
every opportunity, even at great disad- 
vantage, to learn it and to help others to 
learn it. 

The interest for an education is not 
confined to any particular class or to in- 
dividuals, but it is general and earnest. 
Parents plead for the admission of their 
child into the school when told there is 
no room. Mothers and fathers ford 
swollen rivers with children on their 
backs to and from school, or they carry 
them miles over roads impassable for the 
child. Children go without their meals 
or suffer with affliction in order to obtain 
an education. Such devotion is not to 
be found in every quarter of the globe. 

Patriotism is displayed on every hand. 
Every school-house has its floating stars 
and stripes. On the death of any prom- 
inent official of the government it is al- 
ways at half-mast. They love to sing 
the songs of the nation and enter heartily 
into that grand hymn, ‘‘My Country, 
’tis of Thee.’’ ‘The people love to cheer 
‘Viva |’ America,’’ ‘‘ Viva los Ameri- 
canos’’ or ‘‘ Viva los Estados Unidos,’’ 
and I believe that they do this with even 
more heartfelt thanks than our own boys. 
As some of the older ones express them- 
selves, they feel that the atmosphere is 
free, free from foreign oppression. 

To School Without Breakfast.—Through 
acustom general throughout the island, 
for which I suppose there is some reason, 
though just what the reason is Iam un- 
able to discover, the children as well as 
adults have no early breakfast. More- 
over, SO poor are some parents, especially 
in the country, there are entire days dur- 
ing which some school children do not eat. 
In the country many a boy has no more 
than a pair of nondescript trousers andan 
undershirt full of holes, and some (but 
these are refused admittance to the school) 
do not even possess the trousers. Hun- 
dreds of children do not attend for lack of 
the little clothing needed in a tropical 
land. 

One case is reported from Yanco, where 
a mother carried her boy to school every 
morning for weeks, wading through a 
mountain torrent, which was frequently 
swollen so as to reach to her armpits. 
She remained all day at the school, car- 
rying her child home in the evening. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, October, 1900. 
TS following persons have been commis- 
sioned to the office of Superintendent of 
Schools for the unexpired term in the locali- 
ties named: 

Supt. George H. Lamb, Borough of Brad- 
dock, vice J. S. Keefer, deceased; commis- 
sion issued June 9, 1900. 

Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, City of Chester, 
vice Charles F. Foster, resigned; commis- 
sion issued June 29, 1900. 

Supt. D. F. Grier, Borough of Sharon, 
vice J. A. McLaughry, resigned; commis- 
sioned issued August 25, 1900. 

Supt. Fred. W. Robbins, Borough of 
Bethlehem, vice George W. Twitmyer, re- 
signed; commission issued September 6, 


1900. 
Supt. E. C. Shields, of DuBois, Clearfield 
county, vice George W. Weaver, deceased; 
commission issued September 10, 1900. 
Supt. Ulysses G. Smith, City of Mead- 
ville, vice Henry V. Hotchkiss, resigned; 
commission issued September 17, 1900. 


_ 


STATE BOARD OF HEALTH. 








PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 20, 1900. 
Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER: 

Dear Sir: In the issue of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal for July, 1899, you were good 
enough to publish a circular letter from our 
Board to the School Directors of the State 
with reference to assuming the powers and 
responsibilities conferred upon them by the 
Legislature by organizing as the boards of 
health of their respective districts. In this 
letter it was stated that, in order to enable 
school directors to assume the additional 
powers conferred by this law, it would be 
necessary for each board to make certain 
formal representations to the Court of 
Common Pleas or to a law judge of the 
county in which the district is located, in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
three, and to await the approval of such 
court or judge. A more careful study of the 
law subsequently, however, led to the con- 
clusion that it was not necessary for a board 
to make such application and await such 
approval, unless it desired to appoint a sal- 
aried sanitary agent to carry out its sanitary 
regulations. A second circular was, there- 
fore, issued, correcting this statement and 
also giving the directors certain information 
with regard to the best method of procedure 
in organizing as boards of health. I take 
the liberty of enclosing a copy of the same, 
—— with suggested regulations for 
school boards organized as boards of health, 
which you may think it desirable to publish. 
I also send you a list of the local boards of 
health of the state, on page 17 of which you 








will find a list of school boards acting in this 
capacity and which have reported to our 
Board. It is of course possible that other 
boards may have so organized of which we 
have not yet received information. 

Should this communication meet the eyes 
of an officer of any such board, I should be 
indebted if he will at once report the fact, 
with the names of the officers and members 
of his board, to this office. 

Yours very truly, 
BENJAMIN LEE, Seeretary. 





CIRCULAR TO DIRECTORS. 


Dear Sir : With reference to the assump- 
tion by school boards of the ‘‘ power and 
authority ’’ conferred upon them by the Act 
of April 11, 1899, ‘‘to make and enforce all 
needful rules and regulations to prevent the 
introduction and spread of contagious and 
infectious diseases’’ and also to abate 
‘nuisances detrimental to the public 
health,’’ I beg leave to make the following 
suggestions: 

The first step should be, for the Board, 
either at a regular meeting or at a special 
meeting, legally called for the purpose, to 
adopt a formal resolution assuming the 
duties and responsibilities thus assigned to 
it, quoting in the resolution the entire act, 
with title and date of approval. 

The second step will be to adopt regula- 
tions. The circulars which I will send you 
upon application, will furnish all the ma- 
terial you need from which to formulate 
your rules and regulations. The act con- 
tained in Circular No. 46, can be adopted as 
it stands, with very little alteration. The 
only restriction on your authority to draft 
regulations is, that they must be in con- 
formity with the rules and regulations of 
the State Board of Health. You should 
then provide yourself with the necessary 
blanks and forms for carrying out your 
regulations. These should include a form 
of complaint of nuisances, an order for the 
abatement of nuisances, a report of conta- 
gious diseases for physicians, a vaccination 
certificate, and placards for the different 
contagious diseases, of all of which I enclose 
models. These forms can be obtained from 
the firm whose price list I will enclose. 

The State. Board of Health will furnish 
you as many copies as you may need at any 
time of any of the precautionary circulars. 
These circulars are of great use for the in- 
formation of the public, more particularly 
during the presence of contagious and in- 
fectious diseases. I also suggest that it 
would be well to have them read from time 
to time in the schools, for the instruction 
and information of both the teachers and the 
scholars. In this way the rising generation 
will obtain such an amount of useful infor- 
mation on these subjects as will result ina 
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marked diminution of the prevalence of 
such diseases, when they shall have them- 
selves become the heads of families. 

Your board should provide itself with 
books for recording contagious diseases, 
nuisances, expenses incurred for sanitary 
purposes, etc. 

It is not compulsory upon the board to 
appoint an agent if it considers that the new 
duties thus assigned can be properly per- 
formed by themselves without such an offi- 
cer. There will, therefore, be .no necessity 
for an application to the court unless, owing 
to unusual prevalence of disease, or other 
cause, the board desires to appoint an agent. 

In return for such advice and assistance 
as the State Board of Health may render 
your board in the prosecution of its sanitary 
duties, it will expect to receive reports of 
all cases of contagious and infectious disease 
of which your board may receive informa- 
tion. Address, 1420 Chestnut street, Phila- 
delphia. Yours very respectfully, 

BENJAMIN LEE, M. D., 
Secretary State Board of Health. 


o_— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ADAMS—Supt. Roth: In August Mr. 
Israel King, a school director, died at his 
home in Hamilton township, after a linger- 
ing illness. Mr. King was a_ highly 
esteemed citizen and a _ conscientious 
director. Nineteen of our teachers will 
teach their first term. New Oxford borough, 
Franklin and Cumberland townships, have 
each built a new brick house. 

ARMSTRONG—Supt. Wolfe: Two special 
examinations were held for the examina- 
tion of those who were attending school 
at the time of the regular examinations. 
Twenty-four applicants were examined, of 
whom all but one passed and received cer- 
tificates. As the new school building in 
Apollo was not completed in time for the 
beginning of school, four rooms have been 
rented in different parts of the town to serve 
as school-rooms. 

BEAVER— Supt. Moore: We held our 
summer Institute August 16-17. About 85 
teachers were enrolled. Instruction was 
given by successful teachers of the county, 
and the meeting was helpful to those who 
were present. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Wright: The Superin- 
tendent’s annual report of the schools of 
the county is now being distributed among 
teachers and directors. We ask directors 
especially to read and act upon the sugges- 
tions therein contained, with the view of 
promoting to a still greater degree of effi- 
ciency the school affairs of the county. 
The compulsory law should be enforced 
from the beginning of the term, the schools 
should be regularly visited, and teachers 
should be encouraged if not required to do 
local institute work. Our teachers gener- 
ally know too little of the professional side 











of their work, though well informed per- 
haps in the branches to be taught. 
BuTLER—Supt. Painter: I have examined 
over 400 applicants for teachers’ certificates 
this year, and have noticed a marked im- 
provement in the quality of the examina- 
tions, especially in Civil Government. The 
salaries have been lowered in several dis- 
tricts—a direct result of the decrease in the 
State appropriation. On August 30, over 
200 teachers met in convention in Butler in 
response to an invitation extended by the 
Superintendent. Supt. Fruit, of Mercer 
county, whom I had assisted in a similar 
meeting the week before, helped me on that 
day. We tried to offer some wholesome ad- 
vice, especially to the beginners, along the 
lines of ordinary school work, which is often 
overlooked in the regular Institute work. 
We consider the meeting a decided success, 
and know that we shall be able to see some 
of its results when we visit the schools. 
CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: It is encourag- 
ing to note that in a number of districts 
school property is being improved by the 
addition of new seats, window shades, slate 
blackboards and a much needed coat of 
paint. It is complimentary to the School 
Boards of the county that at present there 
are few poor school houses and fewer that 
are not equal to or above the average in 
equipment. By the middle of September 
nearly all the schools will be in active 
operation. Although at first there seemed 
to be a scarcity of applicants, nearly all of 
our 340 schools are now supplied with 
teachers, all seemingly anxious to assume 
the duties of their profession. A fine new 
school building is being erected in Wilmore 
borough, to take the place of the one burned 
down last spring. Susquehanna township 
is building a four-room house on the site of 
that burned down last winter. A new 
house is being built in Richland township 
to accommodate pupils brought into the 
district by the opening of mines in the 
vicinity. Ebensburg will have an addi- 
tional school this year, which will somewhat 
change the schedule of work, giving the 
rincipal more time for supervision —a 
eature of improvement in the schools. 
East Conemaugh will have two additional 
schools, due to enlargement of works of the 
Cambria Iron Company in that vicinity. 
CARBON—Supt. Beisel: The number of 
teachers in Carbon county this year is 216, 
an increase of four over last year. Lansford 
has added two schools; E. Mauch Chunk, 
one; Lower Towamensing, one; and East 
Penn, one. Beaver Meadow decreased its 
number by one. East Mauch Chunk, Lans- 
ford, Lower Towamensing and East Penn 
are building new school-houses. 
ELK—Supt. Sweeney: We had fewer ap- 
plicants at the teachers’ examinations than 
ever before, but all were of a higher grade. 
All persons holding professional certificates 
were examined, and all the poor, worthless 
teachers of that class were refused renewal. 
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FuLton—Supt. Chestnut: Profs. Palmer 
and Lamberson have been conducting a ve 
successful summer normal school at Need- 
more, and Prof. E. E. Gress, at McConnells- 
burg. The examinations were not at all 
crowded this year. There will be only four 
or five left unemployed of those who hold 
certificates. The finest average of material 
I ever examined was attained. Complete 
work should be done. Some districts low- 
ered salaries in an unreasonable degree. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: A new school 
house is being built in each of the follow- 
ing townships: Richhill, Wayne, and 
ee. All these houses will be supplied 
with slate boards, modern furniture, and 
well arranged cloak rooms. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Rudy: The last 
regular examination was held August 24th. 
In all 280 applicants were examined, a 
smaller number than for several years back. 
It was difficult to find suitable teachers for 
all the schools, many of the experienced 
teachers having sought other and more 
lucrative employment. 

INDIANA—Supt. Stewart: Most of my time 
this month was given to the examination 
of teachers. I examined 79 less this year 
than last. We will have enough to fill the 
schools, but it will bea tight fit. I attended 
a school reunion in White township. A 
pleasant and profitable day was spent by 
some 400 of the former students and teachers 
of the school. Excellent addresses were 
made by teachers and citizens. Three new 
buildings have been erected—a two-room 
building in Marion borough, and in Rayne 
and Montgomery one each. 

JUNIATA — Supt. Gortner: The school 
board of Fayette township has let the con- 
tract for a new school house to replace the 
old union school house, which is both unsafe 
and unfit for use. We are pleased to note 
that the general reduction in teachers’ 
wages, which was anticipated by the friends 
of education, has not taken place, thanks to 
the common sense of the school directors. 
Many schools opened the first week in 
September, a date much earlier than usual, 
in order that the younger pupils may get as 
much schooling as possible before the bad 
weather begins. The Mifflintown School 
Board has added drawing, reading and 
double-entry book-keeping to the High 
School course. These additional branches, 
with other work contemplated, practicall 
means a three years’ course in that school. 

LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In August 
I held four special examinations, and issued 
five professional and seven provisional 
certificates. These added to those issued in 
July give a total of 41 professional and 105 
provisionals issued this year. In the year 
1893 I granted in June and July 224 pro- 
visional certificates. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: On August 24th 
and 25th I met the beginner teachers of both 
last year and this year, in the High School 
building, Independent district, for the pur- 
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pose of giving them instruction relative to 
school-room work. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: An educational 
convention for young teachers was held the 
last Saturday in August at Mercer. About 
80 teachers were present. I was very ably 
assisted by Supt. Painter of Butler county. 
I returned his visit on August 30th, and we 
had an excellent meeting at Butler. I 
expect to organize the county into Town- 
ship Reading Circles during the year. We 
have adopted ‘‘ Educational Foundations’’ 
as basis of reading course for this year, the 
main feature of which is that on Thursday 
of each week, at 4:15 p. m., each teacher in 
the county shall spend one hour in study 
and research. Teachers elected are of more 
experience than those of last year; salary is 
our only drawback. 

NORTHAMPTON — Supt. Bender: New 
schools have been added in the following 
districts: Allen, two; Palmer, one; Bethle- 
hem township, one; Upper Mt. Bethel, one; 
W. Easton, one; Pen Argyl, one, and Naz- 
areth, one, making a total of 287 schools in 
the county, not including Easton and the 
two Bethlehems. All the schools were open 
by September 24th. 

SNYDER — Supt. Bowersox: The usual 
Teachers’ Normal School was held during 
the months of July and August for a term 
of four weeks, with an attendance of 80 
student-teachers. Lectures were delivered 
by Drs. A. E. Gobble, W. H. Heisler, and 
P. Herman, Supt. Ira Shipman and Jay G. 
Weiser, Esq. I was assisted in the direc- 
tion of the school by Mr. Edwin Charles. 
One of the old and faithful teachers of the 
county was laid to rest on the 13th inst., 
Mr. J. J. Steely, of West Beaver. He de- 
voted twenty-six years of his life to the 
service, and died practically with his armor 
on for the coming term. His place will be 
hard to fill. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: New houses are 
being erected in Paint borough, Paint town- 
ship, Brothersvalley, Lincoln, and probably 
in a few other districts from which no report 
has reached this office. About three-fourths 
of the districts have elected their teachers. 
From reports received, a slight advance in 
wages is apparent. Many of the districts 
should have advanced the wages consider- 
ably, inasmuch as they are free from debt 
and have a balance in the treasury. Higher 
wages would have the effect of retaining in 
our schools some of the brightest and best 
teachers who under present conditions seek 
employment elsewhere. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: I have attended 
four Harvest Home picnics. These are not 
educational meetings, but they were occa- 
sions for meeting a large ove of teach- 
ers and directors. Cornplanter township 
has the foundation laid for a new school 
house to take the place of the Rouseville 
school, lost by its becoming a borough. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The study of 
Civics is becoming general throughout the 
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county. Hereafter it will be one of the 
branches required of candidates for provis- 
ional certificates. This year we called in as 
many professional certificates as possible, 
requesting the holders to add the branches 
of our county High School course—algebra, 
literature, book-keeping, physics or familiar 
science, and civics. Six teachers responded. 

WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: Some of our 
rural schools opened in August. One of 
the objects of this early opening was the 
advantage to little folks. Warm as it was, 
many of the schools had about the full at- 
tendance of the smaller pupils. During 
mid-winter many of these will drop out till 
the weather gets better in the spring. The 
schools that have begun have an eight 
months’ term. We finished our examina- 
tions this month, having examined fewer 
applicants this season than during any one 
season since we have been superintendent. 
The total number this year is 557. The 
largest number examined in any one year 
was 900, or 343 more than this year. Of the 
557 this year we rejected 135, a smaller 
proportion than during former years. 

Wyominc—Supt. Jarvis: A new school 
house is being built at Bowan’s Creek, size 
24x40 feet. The following lecture course 
has been arranged for the coming school 
year, to be given at Beaumont’s high school: 
Sep. 28.—‘‘ The Man for To-day,’’ by Rev. 
T. C. Edwards, D. D., of Kingston, Pa.; 
Oct. 19.—Lecture by G. P. Bible, A. M., of 
E. Stroudsburg; Dec. 7.—Golden Treas- 
ures,’’ by E. L. Kemp, A. M., of E. Strouds- 
burg; Jan. 11, 1901.—Lecture by J. P. Welsh, 
Ph. D., of Bloomsburg; Jan. 25.—James M. 
Coughlin. Supt. of Wilkes-Barre. A small 
admission will be charged for the benefit of 
the Beaumont Students’ and Citizens’ 
Library. The school board of Tunkhannock 
has decided to cones our county system 
for ungraded schools through the following 
public announcement. ‘‘ Pupils who have 
passed the county examination upon eighth 
grade work will be admitted to the high 
school without examination upon presenta- 
tion of certificate. Foreign pupils will be 
admitted to any grade for which they have 
passed the county examination for graded 
schools.”’ 

BEAVER FALLts—Supt. Boak: Everything 
that we can do has been done to make the 
work of the 1900-1901 a success. Three of 
our buildings have been calcimined and 
painted, and all thoroughly cleansed. 

CHESTER—Supt. Foster: I should have 
mentioned in my July report that the corner- 
stone of our new High School building was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies July 7th, 
also that I was honored with the degree of 
Ph. D., at the recent commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Coat Twpe. (Northumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd: Our board has decided to erect two 
new buildings—an additional two-story 
brick at Uniontown, and a two-story frame 
at Bear Valley. 
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HAZLETON—Supt. Harman: By a recent. 
decision of the Supreme Court the ‘‘ Board 
of Twenty-two’’ was reinstated. For two 
years past the schools were under the con- 
trol of a ‘‘ Board of Six,’’ elected by the 
entire city. The same decision gave the 
board authority to use the city assessment 
for school purposes; this will give us suffi- 
cient funds to carry on the schools properly. 

MAHANOY CiTy—Supt. Ehrhart: Our 
schools opened August 27th with a large 
enrollment. All the old teachers, with the 
exception of one who was not an applicant, 
were in their places. The new term promises 
to be pleasant and successful. 

MIDDLETOWN — Supt. Wickey: Our 
schools opened August 27th with an enroll- 
ment of 966 pupils. Teachers and pupils 
are entering upon their school duties with 
great energy. Many of our teachers spent 
some time at various summer schools, thus 
adding to their efficiency for the work re- 
quired of them. 

READING — Supt. Mackey: We _ have 
opened twenty-three additional schools this 
term, and have five vacant rooms which 
will provide accommodations for the future. 
The average enrollment per teacher has 
been considerably reduced. On Monday 
morning, September t1oth, nearly twelve 
thousand boys and girls began our annual 
term of school. 

SuNBURY—Supt. Shipman: The Sixth 
Ward building is being raised one story. 
When finished it will present an improved 
appearance; the sub-grammar grade room 
will be furnished with single desks. Other 
rooms and buildings are undergoing im- 
provements, and everything bids fair to be 
in _ condition for opening, Aug. 28. 
A three days’ teachers’ meeting was held 
Aug. 21, 22, 23. The chief instructors were 
Miss Barber in physical training, Miss Mc- 
Mollan reading, and Mr. Gonzalez drawing. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Our Primary 
Teachers’ Institute was held during the 
week commencing August 20th, and our 
Annual Institute the following week. The 
Primary Teachers’ Institute was made up 
of teachers of our first and second grade 
schools, and included some from outside the 
city. It was instructed in reading, num- 
bers, language, and nature-study by Miss 
Hagarty, of Buffalo, and in drawing by Miss 
Kintz, of Minneapolis. During the Annual 
Institute Miss Hagarty and Miss Kintz 
continued their work, while Dr. Wm. J. 
Milne, of Albany, Supt. Coughlin, of 
Wilkes-Barre, Miss Rogers, of Cornell, Miss 
Barber, of Lewisburg, and Miss Lloyd, of 
Philadelphia, gave instruction in methods 
of teaching, school management, nature 
study, physical training, and physiolo 
respectively. Our teachers seem unusua 
well prepared to begin school. Our build- 
ings are all in good order. Our books and 
supplies are all on hand. Everything is 
favorable to the making of an exceptionally 
good start. 
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ABoutT the worst use a congregation can make of a 
choir is to leave it to do the singing for the people. 
To say nothing of human worship by proxy, the con- 
gregation which leaves the choir to do all the singing 
misses many advantages. Yet this is too often the 
case, and in some quarters increasingly so. In too 
many places of worship the work of the choir is be- 
coming a separate and independent performance, and 
the body of the congregation look on with indifference 
or listen with interest, as the case may be. You may 
call it a Sunday concert in the House of God, but 
never Call it congregational worship when the people 
pay little heed to the singing, and take little personal 
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more part and interest in the vocal worship, or leave 
it to the choir altogether, merely following them, 
programme in hand, as at an oratorio. Few congre- 
gations are prepared for such a decision as would 
exclude them altogether from the singing part of 
worship except as listeners. Then, if they would not 
give up their right to sing, let them show their appre- 
ciation of the privilege by more skillful and hearty 
singing. Good congregational singing is not to be 
had without toil and cost. If it could come by merely 
wishing for it, then many congregations would sing 
much .better than they do. They need to inform 
themselves what really is good congregational singing, 
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minister cannot from the pulpit give much advice 
about singing; still less can he go into the details of 
art criticism. A few remarks occasionally, calling 
upon all the congregation to join more heartily in the 
singing, is the most that he can undertake with pro- 
priety and success. The congregation needs to be 
called together apart from worship, and solely for 
practice and instruction in the vocal art. A skillful 
and judicious teacher can soon point out the usual 
faults and lead them on by intelligent practice to 
better work, Occasional practice in congregational 
singing is indispensable, and there is no first-class 
work done without it. The exercises for the produc- 
tion of the voice should be gone through, as also 








exercises in the different intervals and through various 
keys. A month’s practice of this kind will be of more 
use for improvement than the singing of a hundred 
tunes. Those who take part in the psalmody of the 
congregation should be encouraged to practice the 
exercises at home. The unison practice has many ad- 
vantages, but it does not supersede private practice. 
The defects of the voice may be pointed out very 
clearly in the singing class, where more or less indi- 
vidual instruction may be given, but they can be 
most effectually corrected by private practice; and 
those who will persevere in private for only half an 
hour a day will soon be able to make a better 
public contribution to the general worship of song. 








We reproduce below a circular, issued anonymously, which is being 
mailed to school directors and teachers from New York City, since Dr. Brum- 
baugh sailed for Porto Rico as Commissioner of Education for that island. 

The statements and insinuations made in this document are untrue. 
Dr. Brumbaugh himself wrote BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READ- 
ERS and no other person had a share in their authorship. 

Although Professor of Pedagogy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
President of Juniata College, and always in demand as Instructor at Teachers’ 
Institutes, Dr. Brumbaugh gave more than a year of his best energies to the 
preparation of these Readers, and he performed the task so well that the 
immediate sales of the books have alarmed some of our rival publishers who 
have less acceptable series. 

The numerous friends of Dr. Brumbaugh and all fair-minded persons 
will resent this anonymous attack upon his integrity and no doubt will fittingly 
rebuke such malicious agency methods by helping to extend the use of 


BRUMBAUGH’S STANDARD READERS. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY. 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
August, 1900. 





IMPORTANT. 
WHO WROTE THE BRUMBAUGH READERS ? 








iT is CLAIMED, ON WHAT SEEMS TO BE GooD 
AUTHORITY, THAT 

The First READER was written by a lady formerly a teacher, and 
who expected to write the entire series; but she became discouraged after 
writing the First Reaper and gave it up.as a bad job. 

The paternity of the Seconp and Turrp Reapsrs is claimed by a 
book agent. 

The Fourts and FirtH were no doubt written by Dr. Brumbaugh. 

If this statement is correct, it explains the proper want of grading 
and further explains what teachers say is a want of symmetry of the 
series. In all fairness, if true, why call them the BrunBaucH READERS 
Why not say the Standard Readers by a lady, a book agent and Dr. 


Brumbaugh ? 
Any other course is unfair, unjust and untrue. Why do the pub- 


lishers not give the names of the authors ? 
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